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CURE FOR INSANITY. 


The foilowing most extraordinary event happened in Lincoln- 
shire, in the autumn of 1804, and may be relied on as a matter 
of fact. The violence of a fall deprived Sir Henry F. of his 
faculties, and he lay entranced several hours ; at length his re- 
collection returned—he faintly exclaimed, ‘** Where am I?” and 
looking up, found himself in the arms of a veneradle old man, to 
whose kind offices Sir H. was probably indebted for his life 
“You revive,” said the venerable old man; “fear not, yonder 
house is mine ; I will support you to it; there you shall be com- 


forted.”” Sir H. expressed his gratitude : they walked gently to | 


the house. The friendly assistance of the old gentleman and his 
servants restored Sir H. to his reason; his bewildered faculties 
were reorganized : at length he suffered no inconvenience, ex- 
cepting that occasioned by the bruise he received in the fall. 
Dinner was announced, and the good old man entreated Sir H. 
to join the party ; he accepted the invitation, and was shown in- 
toa large hall, where he found sixteen covers: the party con- 
sisted of as many persons—no ladies were present. The old 
man took the head of the table ; an excellent dinner was served, 
and rational conversation gave a zest to the repast. The gentle- 
man on the left of Sir H. asked him to drink a glass of wine, 
when the old man, in a dignified and authoritative tone, at the 
same time extending his hand, said, “ No!" Sir H. was aston- 
ished at the singularity of the check, yet unwilling to offend, re- 
mained silent. The instant dinner was over, the old man left the 
room, when one of the company addressed him in the following 
words : * By what misfortune, sir, have you been unhappily tre- 
panned by that unfeeling man who has quitted the room! O, sir! 
you will have cause to curse the fatal hour that put you in his 
power, for you have no prospect in this world but misery and op- 


pression, perpetually subject to the capricious humour of that old | 
man ; you will remain in this mansion for the remainder of vorr | 


days: your life, as miue is, will become burdensome ; and, driven 
to despair, your days will glide on, with regret and melancholy 
reflection, in one cold and miserable sameness. This, alas! has 
been my lot for fifteen years ; and not mine only, but the lot of 
every one you see here, since their arrival in this cursed abode!” 

The pathetic manner that accompanied this cheerless narra- 
tive, and the singular behaviour of the old man at dinner, awoke 


in Sir H.'s breast sentiments of horrour, and he was lost in stupor | 


some minutes ; when recovering, he said, ‘“‘ By what authority 
can any man detain me against my will? 
will oppose him, force to force, if necessary.’’ 


I will not submit; I 
“ Ah, sir,” ex- | 


claimed a second gentleman, “ your argument is just, but your | 


threats are vain; the old man, sir, is a magician ; we know it by 


fatal experience : do not be rash, sir ; your attempt would prove | 
I will endea- | 


futile, and your punishment would be dreadful.” 
vour to escape,” said Sir. H. * Your hopes are groundless,” re- 
joined a third gentleman ; “ for it is but three months ago, when, 
in an attempt to escape, I broke my leg.”’ Another said he had 
broken his arm, and that many had been killed by falls in their 
endeavours to escape; others had suddenly disappeared, and 
never been heard of. Sir H. was about to reply, when a servant 
entered the room, and said his master wished to see him. ‘“ Do 
not go,” said one; “ Take my advice,” said another; “ For 
God's sake, do not go.’ The servant told Sir H. he had nothing 
to fear, and begged he would follow him to his master; he did, 
and found the old man seated at a table covered with a dessert 
and wine: he arose when Sir H. entered the room, and asked 
pardon for the apparent rudeness he was under the necessity of 
committing at dinner; “ For,” said he, **I am Dr. Willis; you 
must have heard of me ; I confine my practice entirely to cases 
of insanity ; and as I board and lodge insane patients, mine is 
vulgarly called a mad-house. The persons you dined with are 
madmen : I was unwilling to tell you this before dinner, fearing 
it would make you uneasy ; for, although I know them to be per- 


fectly harmless, you very naturally might have had apprehen. 
The surprise of Sir H. on hearing this was great; his | 


sions.” 
fears subsiding, he and the doctor passed the evening agreeably. 


NOT FIT TO HOLD A CANDLE TO HIM. 





| casionally admissible 














LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


EVENING DRESS 


We present our readers this week with the engraving of a | 
lady in an evening dress of the latest Parisian fashion, which we 
think will be found very striking and original 
dress of blue figured satin, somewhat after the gorgeous old Louis 
Quatorze stvle, with double flounces of costly white lace, with 


a | 
which rich material the corsage and the sleeves are likewise or- | 


It consists of a 


namented. The lace trimmings may vary in tint to suit the co- 
lours of the dress; blue and red, or a mixture of both, are oc- 
The hair is parted smoothly on the fore- 
head, and arranged in a number of small plaits at the side of the 


face. On the head is worn a xind of turban of a novel and very 


may be made of satin of a colour to suit the costume. With a 
blue dress, as in the present pattern, it should be of a pale hue, 


| interlaced with gold thread ; with a dress of white, it may be of 


| 


Candle-bearers preceded candlesticks, and so did (however | 


Strange it may appear) chandeliers. Candlesticks did not come 


into general use until the latter end of the reign of Edward the | 


Sixth. Prior to that period, candles were held to, borne, or car- 
ried before, by youths expressly for that purpose. Jt was a situa- 
tion which required a tact, independent of a steady hand ; hence 
arose the saying, “ Not fit to hold a candle to him ™ 


twisted scarlet and white. We must next call our reader's at- 
tention to the gloves, which have some perfectly novel features, 
in being open down to the wrist, and in the rope of gold with 


' 
»leasing effect, with drooping tassels, as shown in our print. It 
P £ I } 
j 
. | 
The general effect of this cos- 


which they are tied on the arm 
tume, it is scarcely necessary to add, is superb in the extreme, 
being loaded with a profusion of ornament of the costliest kind, 
and we can imagine none better suited to grace the brilliant 
saloon and enhance the charms of beauty. The tendency of late 
to recur to old fashions and styles of ornament has been fre- 
quently noticed, and the present costume is an illustration of the j 
prevalence of this taste. The time may not be far distant when | 
the stiff brocades, towering head-dresses, and high-heeled shoes 
of our grandmothers may again be in vogue, nor shall we regret 
the change, provided only a little of the courteous dignity and 
elegance of the olden time is revived along with its peculiarities 


PERIODICALS. 


SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH 
BARNABY RUDGE. 


A NEW AND POPULAR WORK, BY BO7Z. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Clear of the locksmith's house, Sim Tappertit laid aside his 
cautious manner, and assuming in its stead that of a ruffling, 
swaggering, roving blade, who would rather kill a man than other- 
wise, and eat him too if needful, made the best of his way along 


the darkened streets 


' 


Half-pausing for an instant now-and-then to smite his pocket 
and assure himself of the safety of his master key, he hurried on 
to Barbican, and turning into one of the narrowest of the narrow 
streets which diverged from that centre, slackened his pace and 
wiped his heated brow, as if the termination of his walk were 
near at hand 

It was not a very choice spot for midnight expeditions, being 
in truth one of more than questionable character, and of an ap- 
pearance by no means inviting. From the main street he had en- 
tered, (itself little better than an alley,) a low-browed doorway led 
into a blind court, or yard, profoundly dark, unpaved, and reek- 
ing with stagnant odours. Into this ill-favoured pit the lock 
smith’s vagrant ‘prentice groped his way; and stopping at a 
house, from whose defaced and rotten front the rude effigy of a 
bottle swung to and fro like some gibbeted malefactor, struck 
thrice upon an iron grating with his foot. After listening in vain 
for some response to his signal, Mr. Tappertit became impatient, 
and struck the grating thrice again. 

A further delay ensued, but it was not of long duration. The 
ground seemed to open at his feet, and a ragged head appeared 

“Is that the captain?” said a voice as ragged as the head 


replied Mr. Tappertit haughtilvy, descending as he 


“Yes,” 
spoke, ** who shoald it be '” 

“It's so late, we gave you up,” returned the voice, as its 
owner stopped to shut and fasten the grating. ** You're late, sir.” 
said Mr 
make remarks when I require you 

This latter word of command was perhaps somewhat theatri 


** Lead on,” Pappertit, with a gloomy majesty, ** and 


Forward !" 


cal and unnecessary, inasmuch as the descent was by a very nar- 
row, steep, and slippery flight of steps, and any rashness or de- 
parture from the beaten track must have ¢ nded in a yawning wa- 
ter-butt. But Mr 
manders, favourable to strong effects and personal display, cried 


* Forward ' again, in the hoarsest voice he could assume ; an 
; 


Tappertit being, like some other great com- 


led the way, with folded arms and knitted brow, to the cellar 
down below, where there was a small copper fixed in one corner, 
a chair or two, a form and table, a glimmering fire, and a truckle- 
bed covered with a ragged patchwork rag. 

cried a lanky figure, rising as 


** Welcome, noble captain !" 


from a nap 
The 
stood composed in all hus dignity, and eved his follower over 


captain nodded. Then, throwing off his outer coat, he 


“ What news to-night '” he asked when he had looked into his 
very soul 

** Nothing particular,” replied the other, stretching himself— 
and he was so long already that it was quite alarming to see him 
do it, “‘how come you to be so late '"’ 

“No matter,”’ was all the captain deigned to say in answer 
“Ts the room prepared '"’ 

“Tt is,” replied his follower 

“The comrade—is he here '"’ 

“Ves. And a sprinkling of the others—you hear ‘em*” 

* Playing skittles!" said the captain moodily, ‘ Light-heart- 
ed revellers!" 

There was no doubt respecting the particular amusement in 
which these heedless spirits were indulging, for even in the close 
and stifling atmosphere of the vault the noise sounded like dis- 
tant thunder. It certainly appeared, at first sight, a singular spot 
to choose, for that or any other purpose of relaxation, if the other 
cellars answered to the one in which this brief colloquy took 
place ; for the floors were of sodden earth, the walls and roof of 
damp, bare brick, tapestried with the tracks of snails and slugs; 
the air was sickening, tainted, and offensive. It seemed, from 
one strong flavour which was uppermost among the various odours 
of the place, that it had, at no very distant period, been used as 


a storehouse for cheeses; a circumstance which, while it ac- 


' counted for the greasy moisture that hung about it, was agree- 
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ably suggestive of rats. It was naturally damp besides, and lit- 
tle trees of fungus sprung from every mouldering corner. 
‘The proprietor of this charming retreat, and owner of the rag- 


| ‘Prentice !” said the mighty captain, “ who waits withou 


ged head before mentioned—for he wore an old tie-wig as bare | 
and frouzy as a stunted hearth-broom—had by this time joined | 


them ; and stood a little apart, rubbing his hands, wagging his 
hoary bristled chin, and smiling in silence. His eyes were clos- 


ed; but had they been wide open, it would have been easy to || 


| 


tell, from the attentive expression of the face he turned towards | 


them—pale and unwholesome as might be expected in one of his 
underground existence—and from a certain anxious raising and 
quivering of the lips, that he was blind 


“ Ever. Stagg hath been asleep,” said the long comrade, nod- | 


ding towards this person. 
* Sound, captain, sound !” cried the blind man: ** what does 
my noble captain drink—is it brandy, rum, usquebangh! Is it 


soaked gunpowder, or blazing oil ! Give it a name, heart of oak, | 
and we'd get it for you, if it was from a bishop's cellar, or melt- | 


ed gold from King’s George's mint.” 

“See,” said Mr. Tappertit haughtily, ‘that it’s something 
strong, and comes quick; and so long as you take care of that, 
you may bring it from the devil's cellar, if you like 

Boldly said, noble captain !” rejoined the blind man. “ Spok- 
en like the ’Prentices’ Glory. Ha, ha! From the devil's cel- 
lar! A brave joke! The captain joketh. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“T'll tell you what, my fine feller,” said Mr. Tappertit, eye- 


” 


ing the host over as he walked to a closet and took out a bottle || 
i} Age, nineteen 
| 


and glass as carelessly as if he had been in full possession of his 
sight, “ if you make that row, you'll find that the captain's very 
far from joking, and so [I tell you !"’ 

‘“‘ He's got his eyes on me!" cried Stagg, stopping short on 
his way back, and affecting to screen his face with the bottle. “ I 
feel ‘em though I can’t see ‘em. 
Remove ‘em, for they pierce like gimlets 

Mr. Tappertit smiled grimly at his comrade ; and twisting out 


” 


- 


Take ‘em off, noble captain. | 


one more look—a kind of ocular screw—under the influence of | 


which the blind man feigned to undergo great anguish and tor- 
ture, bade him, in a softened tone, approach and hold his peace. 

“*[T obey you, captain,” cried Stagg, drawing close to him and 
filling out a bumper without spilling a drop, by reason that he 
held his little finger at the brim of the glass, and stopped at the 
instant the liquor touched it, “ drink, noble governour. Death to 
all masters, life to all 'prentices, and love to all fair damsels. 
Drink, brave general, and warm your gallant heart!” 

Mr. Tappertit condescended to take the glass from his out- 
stretched hand. Stagg then dropped on one knee, and gently 
smoothed the calves of his legs with an air of humble admiration. 

* That I had but eyes!" he cried, ‘ to behold my captain's sym- 
metrical proportions! That I had but eyes to look upon these 
twin invaders of domestic peace !" 

“ Get out !" said Mr. Tappertit, glancing downwards at his fa- 
vourite limbs. ‘ Go along, will you, Stagg '” 

* When I touch my own afterwards,” cried the host, smiting 
them reproachfully, “‘I hate ‘em. Comparatively speaking, 
they've no more shape than wooden legs beside these models of 
my noble captain’s.”’ 


* Yours!" exclaimed Mr. Tappertit. “ No, I should think 


| 


not. Don’t talk about those precious old tooth-picks in the same | 


breath with mine; that’s rather too much. Here. ‘Take the 
glass. Benjamin. Lead on. 

With these words he folded his arms again ; and frowning with 
a sullen majesty, passed with his companion through a little door 


at the upper end of the cellar, and disappeared; leaving Stagg 


To business!" 


to his private meditations. 

The vault they entered, strewn with saw-dust and dimly light- 
ed, was between the outer one from which they had just come, 
and that in which the skittle-players were diverting themselves ; 
as was manifested by the increased noise and clamour of tongues, 
which was suddenly stopped, however, and replaced by a dead 
silence at a signal from the long comrade. Then this young 
gentleman, going to a little cupboard, returned with a thigh-bone, 
which in former times must have been part and parcel of some 
individual at least as long as himself, and placed the same in the 


hands of Mr. Tappertit ; who, receiving it as a sceptre and staff | 


of authority, cocked his three-cornered hat fiercely on the top 
of his head, and mounted « large table, whereon a chair of state, 
cheerfully ornamented with a couple of skulls, was placed ready 
for his reception 

He had no sooner assumed this position than another young 
gentleman appeared, bearing in his arms a huge clasped book, who 
made him a profound obeisance, and delivering it to the long 
comrade, advanced to 
stood there Atlas-wise. 
table too ; and seating himself in a@ lower chair than Mr. Tap- 
pertit’s, with much state and ceremony placed the large book on 
the shoulders of their mute companion as deliberately as if he 
had been a wooden desk, and prepared to make entries therein 
with a pen of corresponding size. 


7 ' 
When the long comrade had made these preparations, he look- || 


ed towards Mr. Tappertit ; and Mr. Tappertit, flourishing the 
bone, knocked nine times therewith upon one of the skulls. At 


the ninth stroke, a third young gentleman emerged feom the door || 


the table, and turning his back upon. it, | 
Then, the long comrade got upon the | 


leading to the skittle-ground, and bowing low, awaited his com- | 
|, Tappertit demanded whether he had strength of heart to take 


mands. 


= = 
| The 'prentice made answer that a stranger was in attendance, 
| who claimed admission into that secret society of ’Prentice 
| Knights, and a free participation in their rights, privileges, and 

immunities. Thereupon Mr. Tappertit flourished the bone again, 
| and giving the other skull a prodigious rap on the nose, exclaimed 
“ Admit him!” At these dread words the ‘prentice bowed once 
more, and so withdrew as he had come. 

There soon appeared at the same door two other ‘prentices, 
having between them a third, whose eyes were bandaged, and 
who was attired in a bag-wig, and a broad-skirted coat, trimmed 
with tarnished lace ; and who was girded with a sword, in com- 


pliance with the laws of the institution regulating the introduc- | 


tion of candidates, which required them to assume this courtly 
dress, and kept it constantly in lavender, for their convenience 
One of the conductors of this novice held a rusty blunderbuss 
pointed towards his ear, and the other a very ancient sabre, with 


guinary and anatomical manner. 


upon his head. The novice then laid his hand upon his breast 
and bent before him. When he had humbled himself sufficiently, 
| the captain ordered the bandage to be removed, and proceeded 
| to eve him over. 

| Ha!” said the captain, thoughtfully, when he had concluded 


this ordeal. * Proceed.” 

The long comrade read aloud as follows :— Mark Cilbert. 
Bound to Thomas Curzon, hosier, Golden Fleece, 
Loves Curzon’s daughter. Cannot say that Curzon’s 


| Aldgate. 
Should think it probable. Curzon pulled 


| daughter loves him. 
his ears last Tuesday week.” 
| How?” cried the captain, starting. 
| “ For looking at his daughter, please you,” said the novice. 
|  ‘ Write Curzon down, denounced,” said the captain. * Puta 
| black cross against the name of Curzon." 
} «So please you,” said the novice, “ that’s not the worst—he 
| calls his ’prentice idle dog, and stops his beer unless he works to 
his liking. 
| himself; and Sundays out are only once a month.” 

“ This,” said Mr. Tappertit, gravely, “is a flagrant case. Put 
two black crosses to the name of Curzon.” 

“Tf the society,” said the novice, who was an ill-looking, one- 


head—“ if the society would burn his house down—for he's not 
insured—or beat him as he comes home from his club at night, or 


whether she gave consent or no—” 

Mr. Tappertit waved his grizly truncheon as an admonition to 
him not to interrupt, and ordered three black crosses to the name 
of Curzon. 
geance, complete and terrible. ‘Prentice, do you love the 
constitution '” 


dant sponsors) replied, ‘I do.” 

“The church, the state, and every thing established—but the 
| masters !” quoth the captain 
Again the novice said “I do 
Having said it, he listened meekly to the eaptain, who, in an 


” 





address prepared for such occasions, told hin how that under 
that same constitution (which was kept in a strong-box some- 
where, but where exactly he could not find out, or he would have 


endeavoured to procure a copy of it,) the "prentices had, m times 
gone by, had frequent holidays of right, broken people's heads 
by scores, defied their masters ; nay, even achieved some glorious 


murders in the streets, which privileges had gradually been 


wrested from them, and in all which noble aspirations they were 
now restrained ; how the degrading checks imposed upon them 
were unquestionably attributable to the imnovating spirit of the 
times, and how they united, therefore, to resist all change, ex- 
| cept such change as would restore those good old English cus- 
toms, by which they would stand or fall. After illustrating the 
wisdom of going backward, by reference to that sagacious fish, 
the crab, and the not unfrequent practice of the mule and donkey, 
he described their general objects; which were briefly vengeance 





on their tyrant masters, (of whose grievous and insupportable 
oppression no 'prentice could entertain a moment's doubt,) end 
the restoration, as aforesaid, of their ancient rights and holalays ; 
for neither of which objects were they now quite ripe, being 
barely twenty strong, but which they pledged theinselves to pur- 
sue with fire and sword when needful. Then he described the 
oath which every member of that smal! remnant of a noble body 
took, and which was of a dreadful and impressive kind ; binding 
him, at the bidding of his chief, to resist and obstruct the Lord 
Mayar, sword-bearer, and chaplain ; to despise the authority of 
the sheriffs ; and to hold the court of aldermen as nought; but 


As this silent group advanced, Mr. Tappertit fixed his hat | 


He gives Dutch cheese, too, eating Cheshire, sir, | 


| who I feel is a stranger. 


sided, shambling lad, with sunken eyes set close together in his | 


help me to carry off his daughter, and marry her at the Fleet, | 


the mighty pledge required, or whether he would withdraw while 
retreat was yet within his power. 

To this the novice made rejoinder that he would take the vow, 
though it should choke him ; and it was according!y administered 
with many impressive circumstances, among which the lighting 
up of the two skulls with a candle-end inside of each, and a gre at 
many flourishes with the bone, were chiefly conspicuous ; not to 
mention a variety of grave exercises with the blunderbuss and 
sabre, and some dismal groaning by unseen ‘prentices without 
All these dark and direful ceremonies being at length completed, 
the table was put aside, the chair of state removed, the sceptre 
locked up in its usual cupboard, the doors of communication be- 
tween the three cellars thrown freely open, and the ’Prentice 


| Knights resigned themselves to merriment. 


| which he carved imaginary offenders as he came along in a san- |; who was faint with dignity. 


|| alike on skittles, cards, dice, thinking only of the locksmith’s 


But Mr. Tappertit, who had a soul above the vulgar herd, and 
who, on account of his greatness, could only aflord to be merry 
now and then, threw himself on a bench with the air of a man 
He looked with an indifferent eye, 
daughter, and the base degenerate days on which he had fallen. 

“* My noble captain neither games, nor sings, nor dances,” said 
his host, taking a seat beside him. * Drink, gallant general !” 

Mr. Tappertit drained the proffered goblet to the dregs; then 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and with a lowering visage 
walked among the skittles, while his followers (such is the influ- 
ence of superiour genius) restrained the ardent ball, and held his 
little shins in dumb respect. 

“If I had been born a corsair, or a pirate, a brigand, genteel 
highwayman, or patriot—and they're the same thing,” thought 
Mr. Tappertit, musing among the nine-pins, “I should have been 
But to drag out an ignoble existence unbeknowr to 
mankind in general—patience! I will be famous yet. 


all right. 
A voice 
I shall burst out one 
of these days, and when I do, what power can keep me down? 
I feel my soul getting into my head at the idea. 
there !" 

“The novice,” pursued Mr. Tappertit, not exactly in a voice 
of thunder, for his tones, to say the truth, were rather cracked 
and shrill—but very impressively, notwithstanding—* where 
is he?” 

* Here, noble captain,” cried Stagg. 


” 


within me keeps on whispering greatness. 


More drink, 


“ One stands beside ine 


“Have you,” said Mr. Tappertit, letting his gaze fall on the 


' 
| party indicated, who was indeed the new knight, by this time 


“Which means,” he said in gracious explanation, “ ven- | 


To which the novice (being to that end instructed by his atten- | 


not on any account, in case the fullness of the time should bring 


a general rising of ‘prentices, to damage, or in any way disfigure 
Temple Bar, which was strictly constitutional, and always to be 
approached with reverence. Having gone over these several! 
heads with great eloquence and force, and having further inform- 
ed the novice that this society had its origin in his own teeming 
brain, stimulated by a swelling sense of wrong and outrage, Mr. 


restored to his own apparel ; * Have you the impression of your 
street-door key in wax!” 

The long comrade anticipated the reply, by producing it from 
the shelf on which it had been deposited. 

“* Good,” said Mr. Tappertit, scrutinizing it attentively, while 
a breathless silence reigned around; for he had constructed se- 
cret door-keys for the whole society, and perhaps owed something 
of his influence to that mean and trivial cireumstance—on such 
slight accidents do even men of mind depend! “ This is easily 
made. Come hither, friend.” 

With that he beckoned the new knight apart, and putting the 
pattern in his pocket, motioned to him to walk by his side 

** And so,” he said, when they had taken a few turns up and 
down, ** you—you love your master’s daughter ?” 


“TI do,” said the ‘prentice. * Honour bright. Nochaiff, you 
know.”’ 
** Have vou,’ 


wrist, and giving hun a look which would have been expressive of 


rejoined Mr. Tappertit, catching him by the 


the most deadly malevolence, but for an accidental hiccup that 
rather interfered with it; * have you a—a rival?” 

* Not as I know on,” replied the 'prentice. 

“If you had now—” said Mr. Tappertit—* what would you— 
eh—?” 

The ‘prentice looked fierce and clenched his fists 

“Tt isenough,” cried Mr. Tappertit, hastily, ** we understand 
each other. I thank you 

So saying, he cast him off again; and calling the long com- 


” 


We are observed 


rade aside, after taking a few hasty turns by himself, bade him 
immediately write and post against the wall a notice, proscribing 
one Joseph Willet (commonly known as Joe) of Chigwell ; for 
bidding all ‘prentice knights to succour, comfort, or hold com- 
munion with him; and requiring them, on pain of excommunica 
tion, to molest, hurt, wrong, annoy, and pick quarrels with the 
said Joseph, whensoever and wheresoever they, or any of them, 
should happen to encounter him. 

Having relieved his mind by this energetic proceeding, he con- 
descended to approach the festive board, and warming by degrees, 
at length deigned to preside, anc even to enchant the company 
witha song. After this he rose to such a pitch as to consent to 
regale the society with a hornpipe, which he actually performed 
to the music of a fiddle (played by an ingenious member) with 
such surpassing agility and brilliancy of execution, that the spec- 
tators could not be sufficiently enthusiastic in their admuration , 
and their host protested, with tears in his eyes, that he had never 
truly felt his blindness until that moment. 

But the host withdrawing—probably to weep in secret—soon 
returned with the information that it wanted little more than an 
hour of day, and that all the cocks in Barbican had already begun 
to crow, as if their lives depended on it. At this intelligence 
the "Prentice Knights arose in haste, and marshalling into a line, 


ps 
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filed off one by one and dispersed with all speed to their seve- 
ral homes, leaving their leader to pass the grating last. 

‘Good night, noble captain,” whispered the blind man as he 
held it open for his passage out ; ‘* Farewell, brave general. Bye- 
bye, illustrious commander. 
ceited, bragging, empty-headed, duck-iegged idiot.” 

With which parting words, coolly added as he listened to his 
receding foot-steps and locked the grate upon himself, he de- 
scended the steps, and lighting the fire below the little copper, 
prepared, without any assistance, for his daily occupation; which 
was to retail at the area-head above, penny-worths of broth and 


Good luck go with you for a—con- 1! 


| pation. 


hasn't been and made a key for his own self!" cried Miggs 
* Oh the little villain !” 

This conclusion was not arrived at without consideration, and 
much peeping and peering about; nor was it unassisted by the 
recollection that she had on several occasions come upon the 
*prentice suddenly, and found him busy at some mysterious occu- 
Lest the fact of Miss Miggs calling him, on whom she 


|| stooped to cast a favourable eye, a boy, should create surprise in 


any breast, it may be observed that she invariably affected to 


| regard all male bipeds under thirty as mere chits and infants; 
| which phenomenon is not unusual in ladies of Miss Migys’ tem- 


soup, and savoury puddings, compounded of such scraps as were || 
to be bought in the heap for «.e least money at Fleet Market in | 


the evening time. 


CHAPTER NINE. 


Chroniclers are privileged to enter where they list, to come 
and go through key-holes, to ride upon the wind, to overcome, in 
their soarings up and down, all obstacles of distance, time, and 
place. 
us to follow the disdainful Miggs even into the sanctity of her 
chamber, and to hold her in sweet companionship through the 
dreary watches of the night! 

Miss Miggs, having undone her mistress, as she phrased it, 


Thrice blessed be this last consideration, since it enables | 


(which means, assisted to undress her,) and having seen her com- | 


fortably in bed in the back room on the first floor, withdrew to 
her own apartment, in the attic story. Notwithstanding her 
declaration in the locksmith'’s presence, she was in no mood for 
sleep ; so, putting her light upon the table and withdrawing 
the little window curtain, she gazed out pensively at the wild 
night sky. 

Perhaps she wondered what star was destined for her habita- 
tion when she had run her little course below; perhaps specula- 
ted which of those glimmering spheres might be the natal orb of 
Mr. Tappertit ; pechaps marvelled how they could gaze down on 
that perfidious creature, man, and not sicken and turn green 
as chemists’ lamps ; perhaps thought of nothing in particular. 
Whatever she thought about, there she sat, until her attention, 


alive to anything connected with the insinuating 'prentice, was | 


attracted bv a noise in the next room to her own—his room; the 


room in which he slept, and dreamed—it might be, sometimes | 


dreamed of her. 
That he was not dreaming now, unless he was taking a walk in 


his sleep, was clear, for every now and then there came a shuf- | 


fling noise, as though he were engaged in polishing the white- 
washed wall ; then a gentle creaking of his door; then the faint- 
est indication of his stealthy footsteps on the landing-place out- 
side. Noting this latter circumstance, Miss Miggs turned pale 
and shuddered, as mistrusting his intentions; and more than 
once exclaimed, below her breath, “Oh! what a providence it is 
Tam bolted in!” 
confusion of ideas on her part between a bolt and its use; for 
though there was one on the door, it was not fastened. 

Miss Miggs’ sense of hearing, however, having as sharp an 
edge as her temper, and being of the same snappish and suspi- 
cious kind, very soon informed her that the footsteps passed her 
door, and appeared to have some object quite separate and dis- 
connected from herself. At became more 
alarmed than ever, and was about to give utterance to those cries 
of “ Thieves !"' and ** Murder!” which she had hitherto restrain- 
ed, when it occurred to her to look softly out, and see that her 


this discovery she 


fears had some good palpable foundation 

Looking out accordingly, and stretching her neck over the 
hand-rai!, she descried, to her great amazement, Mr. Tappertit 
completely dressed, stealing down stairs, one step at a time, with 


his shoes in one hand and a lampin the other. Following him with 


which, owing doubtless to her alarm, was a | 





her eyes, and going down a I|ittle way herself to get the better of | 
| 
an intervening angle, she beheld him thrust his head in at the | 


parlour door, draw it back again with great swiftness, and imme- 
diately begin a retreat up stairs with all possible expedition 

“Here's mysteries!’ said the damsel, when she was safe in 
her own room again, quite out of breath. h gracious, here's 
mysteries !" 

The prospect of finding anybody out in any thing, would have 
kept Miss Miggs awake under the influence of henbane. Pre- 
sently she heard the step again, as she would have done if it had 
been that of a feather endowed with motion and walking down on 
tiptoe. Then gliding out as before, she again beheld the retreat- 
ing figure of the ‘prentice ; again he looked cautiously in at the 
parlour door, but this time, instead of retreating, he passed in and 
disappeared. 

Miggs was back in her room, and had her head out of the win- 
dow, before an elderly gentleman could have winked and reco- 
vered from it. Out he came at the street door, shut it carefully 
behind him, tried it with his knee, and swaggered off, putting 
something in his pocket as he went along. At this spectacle 
Miggs cried * Gracious!" again, and then * Goodness gracious !” 
and then * Goodness gracious me and then, candle in hand, 
went down stairs as he had done. Coming to the workshop, she 
saw the lamp burning on the forge, and every thisg as Sim had 
left it. 


“Why I wish I may only have a walking funeral, and never be | 
|) shivered, for her modesty caught cold at the very thought 


buried decent with a mourning-coach and feathers, if the boy 





/ 


| stairs again, and chuckled as s 


per, and is indeed generally found to be the associate of such 
indomitable and savage virtue 

Miss Miggs deliberated within herself for some little time, 
looking hard at the shop door while she did so, as though her 
eyes and thoughts were both upon it ; and then, taking a sheet of 
paper from a drawer, twisted it into a long thin spiral tube. Hav- 
ing filled this instrament with a quantity of small coal dust from 
the forge, she approached the door, and dropping on one knee 
before it, dexterously blew into the keyhole as much of these 
fine ashes as the lock would hold. When she had filled it to the 
brim in a very workmanlike and skilful manner, she crept up 
went 
'* cried Miggs, rubbing her hands, “ now let's see 


he 

“ There 
whether you won't be glad to take some notice of me, mister 
He, he, he! 
now, I think. 

As she uttered this criticism, she glanced approvingly at her 
small mirror, as who should say, I thank my stars that can’t be 


You'll have eves for somebody besides Miss Dolly 


A fat-faced puss she is, as ever 7 come across 


| said of me '—as it certainly could not; for Miss Miggs’ stvle of 


beauty was of that kind, which Mr. Tappertit himself had not in- 
aptly termed, in private, “ scraggy.” 

*T don’t go to bed this night,” said Miggs, wrapping herself 
in a shawl, drawing a couple of chairs near the window, flouncing 
down upon one and putting her feet upon the other, “tll you 
come home, my lad. [ wouldn't,” said Miggs viciously, * no, 
not for five-and-forty pound !" 

With that, and with an expression of face in which a great 
number of opposite ingredients, such as mischief, cunning, ma- 
lice, triumph, and patient expectation, were all mixed up together 
in a kind of physiognomical punch, Miss Miggs composed herself 
to wait and listen, like some fair ogress who had set a trap and 
was watching for a nibble from a plump young traveller 

She sat there, with perfect composure, all night. At length, 
just upon break of day, there was a footstep in the street, and 
presently she could hear Mr. Tappertit stop at the door. Then 
she could make out that he tried his key—that he was blowing 
into it—that he knocked it on the nearest post to beat the dust 
out—that he took it under a lamp to look at it—that he poked 
bita of sticks into the lock to clear it—that he peeped into the 
keyhole, first with one eye, and then with the other—that he 
tried the key again—that he couldn't turn it, and what was 


| worse, couldn't get it out—that he bent it—that then it was 


much less disposed to come out than before—that he gave ita 
mighty twist and a great pull, and then it came out so suddenly 


that he staggered backwards—that he kicked the door—that he 





{ 


{ 


shook it—finally, that he smote his forehead, and sat down on 
the step in despair 
When this crisis had arrived, Miss Miggs, affecting to be ex- 
hausted with terror, and to cling to the window-sill for support, 
put out her night-cap, and demanded in a faint voice who was there 
Mr. Tappertit cried * Hush!” and, backing into the road, ex- 


| horted her in phrenzied pantomime to secresy and silence 


“Tell me one thing,”’ said Miggs. “ Is it thieves '” 

* No—no—no!" cried Mr. Tappertit. 

“Then,” said Miggs, more faintly than before, “its fire 
Where is it, sir’ It's near this room, I know. 
science, sir, and would much rather die than go down a ladder 
All I wish is, respecting my love to my married sister, Golden 


BOLLING TO DEATH, 


The tradition of Scotland has loaded the memory of the Soulis 
family with many crimes; and an idea prevails that the ruin of 
their castle, oppressed as it were with a consciousness of the 
scenes of guilt transacted within its walls, is gradually sinking into 
the earth ; and that, indeed, thirty feet of its original height of nine- 
ty have already gone down, while thirty have fallen from the top, 
The 


last Lord Soulis, in common with all the tyrants, “ persecutors,” 


and only thirty now remain above the level of the ground 
and “wicked lairds ” of former times, is accused of magical prac- 
tices ; and the whole portrait preserved of him by tradition unites 
every quality that could render strength formidable. At once a 
tyrant and a sorcerer, he was constantly employed in oppressing 
his vassals and fortilving his castle against the king of Scotland ; 
for which purpose he employed all means, human and infernal, 
invoking the fiends by incantations, and forcing his vassals to drag 
materials, like beasts of burden. The common tale of his death 
is precisely similar to a real fact which occurred at a much later 
Reiterated complaints having been made 


length ex- 


period in the Mearns 
at court by his neighbours, the Scottish monarch at 
claimed, in a moment of irritation, * Feind nor he were sodden 
and suppit in brooe'’ Of this answer they immediately pro- 
to take 
Idron at the distance of 


The place where this is said to have hap- 


advantage : they seized the tyrant, and, having 


ceeded 
erected a ca a mile from his castle, lite- 
rally boiled him alive! 
pened is called the Nine-stane-rig, from a druidical circle of up- 
right stones, two of which supported the bar upon which the fatal 
caldron was suspended. The caldron itself is still in existence ; 
but not “Skelf-hill, a hamlet between Hawick and the Herm 
tage,"’ as it is said to be in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
It was gifted by a late possessor of that farm to his relative, Mr 
Pott, of Pencryst, where it now is 
nated the “mickle pat o° Skelf-hill,” wt is of an ordinary size, and 


Though popularly denom:- 
gh poy 


seems by no means large enough to contain the body of so large 
a man as Lord Soulis is said to have been It bears, however, 
some marks of antiquity; the legs are curiously ornamented, and 


it seems to be composed of bell-metal 

ALI MUSTAPHA, THE OUTRAGEOUS TURK. 

Ali Mustapha, who was born at Candie, in the year 1734, wae 
endued witha most violent and vindictive disposition. This Turk 
was continually upon excursions, and as he preferred the most 
economical way, his travelling was always humble. Having en- 
tered a barge on the Seme, with his interpreter, the day being 
exceeding sultry, he fell fast asleep. Three soldiers, who were 
likewise on board, anxious to have some sport with the Turk, but 
totally unacquainted with his disposition, took some strips of pa- 
per, which they lighted with the candle, and burned his beard 
almost close to the skin. The interpreter, apprehensive of some 
ill consequences, endeavoured to dissuade them from their ill- 
timed mirth; he expatiated much upon the warmth of his mas- 
ter’s temper, but no remonstrance availed ; they were determined 
upon fun, and dearly paid for it; the flame touching his chin, 
awoke the Turk, who, upon discovering the joke, seized a hatchet 
that was unfortunately lying tn his way, and dealt such violent 
blows promiscuously about, that the imnocent as well as the 


| offending suffered 


Iv'e a good con- | 


Lion Court, number twenty-seven, second bell-handle on the | 


right hand door-post.” 
** Miggs !" cried Tappertit, “don’t you know me? Sim, you 


know—Sim—” 

“Oh! what about 
“Ts he in any danger! 
Oh gracious, gracious !" 

“Why I'm here, ain’t I?” rejoined Mr. Tappertit, knocking 
“ Don't you see me’ 


him!” cried Miggs, clasping her hands 
Is he in the midst of flames and blazes! 


himself on the breast. 
are, Miggs.”’ 

“ There !” cried Miggs, unmindful of this compliment. * Why 
—so it—goodness, what is the meaning of—if you please, mim, 
here’s—” 

“No, no!" cried Mr. Tappertit, standing on tiptoe, as if by 
that means he, in the street, were any nearer being able to stop 
the mouth of Miggs in the garret. ‘*Don't!—Iv'e been out 


without leave, and something or another's the matter with the |! 
| showed they had not yet discovered the supply I had intended 


lock. Come down, and undo the shop window, that I may get 
in that way.” 

“T dursn’t do it, Simmun,” cried Miggs—for that was her 
pronunciation of his christian name. ‘I dursn’t do it, indeed. 
You know as well as any body, how particularI am. And to 
come down in the dead of night, when the house is wrapped in 


slumbers and weiled in obscurity 


What a fool you | 





His beard now burnt, what vengeance the Turk hurled 
On all around! He would have killed the world! 

During this unequal conflict the people endeavoured to run 
away, but the impetuous Mustapha followed. His interpreter, 
for whom he often professed a regard, was first of all attacked, 
heing ndéw esteemed the greatest offender for suffering so great 
an injury to be offered to him. A nurse and her infant were 
murdered, likewise the three so!diers whose mirth had incurred 
this most extraordinary disaster. Some few made their escape 


by leaping out of the barge: but the attack was so instanta 


neous there was no time to think of escaping. One man, who 
had a sword, endeavoured in vain to defend himself, but it was 
impossible to parry off the strokes of so dangerous a weapon, 
guided with such impetuosity. There being now no method to 
calm his ruffled temper, one of the persons who had a pistol in 
his pocket, properly loaded, fired, the Turk fell, and was secured 


Happy indeed, there was a pistol near 
To stop his wild, impetuous career, 


He died at Sens, in 1787, in consequence of the pistol wound 


THE SAGACITY OF ANTS, 


Having a mind to try the sagacity of these little animals, I 
stopped the holes through which they went for their provisions 
in a neighbouring granary, and thereby obliged them to long and 


| tedious journeys in order to supply their stores At last I spread 
| several handfuls of wheat in a room which joined their abode ; 
but I still found the ants continued going over several gardens 


and other large tracts of ground to find out provisions, and con- 
stantly brought them home to the same place, which plainly 


for them. At last I caught one of the ants and threw her on the 
wheat I had spread; the insect having been frightened, and find- 
ing herself at liberty, ran away without laying hold of that op- 
portunity to enrich herself; but, about three or four minutes 
afterwards I was agreeably surprised to see five or six hundred 


And there she stopped and || of those little animals marching towards the heap of wheat, who 


all took their loading and then returned home, 








oar 





A FRAGMENT. 
(Original.) 


Meruoveur I gazed on one I long had known, 
Who might perhaps have seen some thirty summers 
His daily toil was o'er, and he prepared 

To eat in cheerfulness his frugal meal 

The idol of his youth—whose quiet smile 

And open brow bespoke a guileless heart— 

Sat at his side ; her brightly-beaming eye 

Now bent with ardent gaze to meet his glance, 
Now turn'd to watch the infant that reposed 

In calm forgetfulness within her arms. 

A lovely child, whose springs might number three, 
Sat prattling at the happy father’s feet ; 

And as he stooped to bless and kiss her brow 

A glist’ning tear fell on her rosy cheek, 

And the sweet cherub, with inquiring face, 
Looked up and asked him wherefore he was sad! 


Again I gazed : midnight had long since past, 
And in the dimly-lighted silent room 

He sat, to watch the painful sleep of her 

Who long had shared his sorrow and his joy 

How wasted was that form !—Consumption’s hand 
Had set its seal upon that marble brow ; 

And the expression the sharp features bore 

Told of the wearing agony within. 

Hark to that low and hollow cough! and see, 

As on his trembling arm her head reclines, 

Her kerchief with deep ruddy stains 1s dyed! 

But with a look of love ineffable, 

(Such love in woman's breast alone can dwell,) 
She clasps his fevered hand, too weak for speech, 
And pressing it upon her beating heart, 

She strives to murmur, “ God in heaven bless you !” 


I gazed again: the place was still the same ; 

But oh! how changed, how sadly desolate 

Was all around '!—the grave had lately closed 

At once o’er the remains of her he loved, 

And of his youngest child, his darling boy. 

Alone he sat—and yet not quite alone— 

For there his girl, his dearest and last hope, 

Slept on her little bed to wake no more! 

So little changed she was, you might have thought 
Through the long fringe of those transparent lids 
The speaking eyes would shoot their flashing light, 
And that the breast (than wintry snow more cold) 
Would soon again with respiration heave. 

But all was silent; there she lay as calm 

And beautiful as angels in their sleep ; 

For death bestows a beauty not of earth, 

As if an earnest that the spirit fled 

From pain and sorrow is for ever free 

Who then had recognized in that lone man, 

Borne down as with the weight of countless years, 
Him who a few short months before had seemed 
The gayest of the gay! Not affluent, 

But rich in happiness and sweet content 


Methought I gazed and saw him once again 

He was a wand'rer on the earth, and trod 

A foreign strand ; haply he there had found 

Friends such as few in this dark world can meet! 

And they might think him heartless; for no sigh 
Escaped his tutored breast when in their sight ; 

But though his countenance was wreathed in smiles, 
None knew what even then passed through his brain, 
Nor could detect the all-absorbing grief 

‘That was too great for utterance or tears. F.W.R, 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM AN AMERICAN IN PARIS, 


Like most travellers from America who arrive at Havre, ot 
any other port in France, my first introductions were to inspectors 
of passports, baggage, etc. and to porters, runners, hotel-keepers, 
aud to the salle-d-manger, which, though last in the catalogue, is 
first in the estimation of a late convalescent from sea-sickness. 
I advise all such to dine at table d’hote; par plat would be ex- 
treme bad policy for the pocket.. After a very few hours’ rest at 
Havre J was on the road to ruin. Start not, my dear reader, 
Rouen as written, ruin as pronounced, as near as one may come 


at it. It is a fine old town, as all the world has heard ; famous 





for its cathedral, begun by William the Conqueror, and also for | 


a certain kind of candy {to descend) called sucre de pommes. 
From the coupé of a diligence there is little observable upon the 
way to Paris, save the hedgeless, fenceless, woodless expanse of 
country, with here and there a few peasants in their blue frocks, 
sabots and small white caps, somewhat peculiar to Normandy. 
Preparations were already going forward to petition our common 
mother for her annual blessing and reward to industry 


foot of ground seems piously turned up (save pasture-land) and | 


enriched with manure. The economy of the cultivator in this | 
respect is very noticeable. Each fallen and decayed leaf is looked | 
after, and all decayed vegetable matter, in fact, carefully gathered 
together, again to stimulate the earth which produced it. Trees 
are trimmed of their superfluous whips and branches, put in 
heaps, and ready pointed to prop the grape or other vines in due 
season. In short, nothing is lost; not a blade of grass, not a 
wayward herb, but is cropped by some one of those animals which 
bring milk to the dairy, wool to the shears, or which labour in 
harness. 
of inhabitants; and thus are principally sustained those exhibi- | 
tions in the markets and in the windows of the restaurants, which, 
above all other spectacles, are so attractive to the bon vivant. 


Paris is the hive; the above described animals, with wooden |! 


shoes, blue frocks and white caps, the bees. Each one bringing | 
his morceau to the grand repository. This hive, like other hives, 
has its king ; ay, and its drones, its sweet and its bitter comb. As 


' one nears this hive of good and bad he encounters constantly 


' stowed with vegetables, eggs, 


| old man, hastening his dull pace with the whip 


| than in the cook 


that grave, patient little beast called the ass, bearing panniers i 


butter, fruit, etc. making a mass 
much more formidable than the animal itself; behind which sits, 
upon the very last inch of his back-bone, the old woman, boy, or 
Then there is | 
the great awkward market-cart, unlike aught else upon wheels, 
drawn by from one to half a dozen horses, mules and asses, some- 


times in pairs, frequently in tandem. It is evident that the pea- 


sant carries back to his home few of the ornamental manufactures || 
or fancy goods of the metropolis ; he comes and goes in his eter- || 

if ° 
| into beasts of all grotesque kinds could elicit more than a regar- 


nal blouse, smoking his pipe, touching his night and day cap to 
his acquaintances in passing, bearing on his cheeks the vermillion 
of full health. 

We will now enter Paris, not through the port St. Dennis, | 
where the allied army entered, but by a narrow, dark street with. 
out side-walks, which we would neither of us care to remem- | 
ber. Things look very much to me as in 1837 
built by that naughty woman, Catherine de Medicis, now the resi- 
dence of Louis Philippe ; the Tuileries, (formerly tile-kilns ;) the 


Palais Royal, built by Cardinal Richelieu, (now place of elegant || 


shops ;) cafés and restaurants; the Louvre, the bridges, libra- | 
ries, columns, triumphal arches, tombs, churches, etc. etc. stand 
where they did when the /ast journalist described them by feet and 


inches, and told the public what each step was immortal for. To || 


say that Paris is rich in architecture and works of art is trite, but it | 
has modest truth in it, which is worth a great deal in these exagge- | 


rating times. Tourists and marvelists have found many disagreeable || 
| 


sights of shame and poverty to talk about, and which they must | 
have been very persevering to have sought out ; not that they do | 
| 


not exist, but they are driven to or seek dark places—garrets, or || 
the damp vaults of crime—which the stranger rarely troubles | 


This raking up the excrescences of a big town with a pen is not | 
after my gout. Misery everywhere exists where men most do 
congregate ; and Paris, rich and magnificent as it strikes the 
foreigner, is, as statistics every year show, the home of many | 


thousands whose fate fiends might commiserate. 


The French have been called a nation of cooks. They have 
also been called a frivolous people, a ‘trifling people,” and by 
many appellations originating with their neighbours across the 
channel, who see nothing off their own nice island, quite as it 


should be. 


| 
Savoir virre is with the French a study well! con- 


doubtful. However, to go back to the kitchen. At any of the 


large hotels you may dine for from four to six francs, served with |; : ; 
| most distinguéc, the most interesting belle of the evening. 3. §.F 


more than a dozen courses, one-third of which, some writers will | 


tell you, are concocted from the same original flesh, fish, or vege- 


table. 


I have had the honour of tasting the produc- 


| tions of several distinguished artistes at celebrated eating-houses, 


| amerit; but nature, my dear general, is still lovely even in the 


and although the dishes came up with very long and complicated 
names, have always been able to distinguish the primitive stock 
from which they were wrought, and do not recollect that any plat 
or dish was repeated more than was reasonable. Certes, one may 
eat a pretty profound dinner and not suffer much from it ; here is 


| divine art of cookery, and even without the aid of its professors. 


| 
| 
| Now your oyster, your blue point oyster, out of the shell! was || 
| an active kind. 


ever artiste known who could offer a thing so tempting? That is 


what I call unso yhisticated, charming nature. As art is upon the } 
i g | 
| were in the best fashion. 


| days; Ude's first cousin was his cook ; his servants walked up 


carpet, let us pass to another grade, at least, a story above the 
kitchen. Madam Mars holds out, an idol of the public to the last. 
It is said she positively finishes her theatrical career this week, | 
making her congé to that public a wealthy person. This she did | 
once before in her life, but was obliged to resume her profession 

in consequence of some bad speculations in the stocks. The | 
theatre Italien, although removed, since the old theatre was burnt, 
to the Faubourg St. Germain, somewhat out of the way of the 

crowd, is still well supported, and that too by the most respect- 
able audiences, for that part of Paris is the home of much of the 
old French nobility. Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini, and Lablache 
still reign sovereigns of their calling. A crowded house mur- 


|| mured its disappointment the other evening at the substitution of | 
\| 


Every i 


the Barber of Seville, for the popular opera of the Semiramide, in 
which Grisi was to have appeared, but taken suddenly ill, we 
‘ 


i} 


Thus are fed and clothed more than thirty-six millions || 


| marvels. 


| nival swallowed up all other amusements. 
|| propitious for out-of-door exhibitions. The day was cloudy and 


The great house || 
| another encircles his mouth with a pir of savage black mous- 


the lips of old age 
| may. 


twenty-second of February. 


} i . { 
sidered ; but whether to know how to die is as well studied is || France was there, also Madam 


This discovers invention in the writer, I suspect, more || 


a grace that could only be acquired by long practice. 


1] 


were obliged to worship for that night a lesser star in Albertazzi, 
whose light has not yet, I suspect, reached our shores. Tamby- 
rini as Figaro is famous. Last night Moses in Egypt was per- 
formed, Lablache, Rubini, Tamburini, and Persiani appearing. 
The deep bass of Lablache, and Rubini’s unequalled tenor, cap- 
tivated in turns. Rubini is a poor actor, a very stick. Tambu- 
rini is a very handsome man and a fine actor. Persiani has beauty 


| power of voice and execution, and eyes melting with feeling. 


She is second only to Grisi herself with the public. A benefit is 
to be given here on Wednesday evening next, at which all the 
above names are to figure. The ballet is sleeping. Elssler’s and 
Taglioni’s absence, leaves Paris almost destitute of Terpsichorean 
The petite Auguste I am told is here, and quite a fa. 
vourite. Some of the French journals of this week announced 
that Fanny Elssler had arrived, in company with the Comtesse 
Merlin, a distinguished literary and accomplished lady, at Cuba 
I had the pleasure of seeing the comtesse to-day at her own 


, house in Paris, and she seemed not particularly gratified with the 


false intelligence—encore of Fanny. Some papers here quote at 
length an article from the New-York Herald, in which the ho- 
nours paid to the dancer are made to appear like those rendered 
to heroes and conquerors. The Galignani, an English journal 
published here, also quotes from the same source of intelli- 
gence. Spectacles, masquerades, balls, etc. have during the car- 
Mardi Gras was not 


cold ; the Boulevards were crowded, however, to the endanger- 
ment of human bodies, to see the masquerade in Voiture ; but all 
the world looked blue, and not even the metamorphosing of men 


dez cette dréle béte, with a forced show of teeth. The beasts with 
men’s heads and form were as great curiosities tome. Every 
day may be said to be 2 sort of masque carnival to the stranger 
in Paris. The various fashions, whimsical fancies, oddities, at all 
times present, is a continued source of attraction to the forcigner. 
One wears his beard of red, yellow, or black, to its utmost length; 


taches, and cuts his hair as short as ¢ round-head in Cromwell's 
day. Gray hair is curled and lies in luxuriant masses upon the 
shoulders of fifty years ; white moustaches, frightful in size, grace 
Youth grows whatever ornamental beard it 
The exquisite protrudes out his vest with interiour lining 
of cotton until he looks as full in that region as a fat pullet. One 
wears a palletet, “all buttoned down before,” with a double row, as 
large as a five franc piece ; another rejoices in a coat as loose as a 
lady's morning-gown, with both his hands stuck to the very bot- 
tom of his long pockets. The women, young and old, comb their 
hair back from their foreheads and face, however bleached or 
thinned by time, the silvery threads are drawn behind with a per- 
tinacity painful to contemplate. 

General Cass gave a grand ball to his countrymen upon the 
Present were many distinguished 
persons of other countries, and the soirée or party was lioni7 
by M. Thier and M. Guizot. Thier is a little man, of ecce: 
appearance. Gvizot is also small, of a modest, simple deport 
ment, with a long, retreating forehead, a serious face, with an es 
pression between that of a financier and a metaphysician. Many 
of the fair daughters of the United States were there to represent 
us, and confirm the world that our ladies are as beautiful as they 


have the reputation of being. One of the celebrated beauties of 





» a young wife of seventeen; 
but to my American eyes a young countrywoman of ours, whose 
father’s ** wide domains” lie near the head of the Hudson, was the 





THE NOVELIST. 


THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 





BY J.P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 





Tuere was once a great banker in London, who had a very fine 
house in Portland Place, and a very dirty old house in the city ; 


|, and if the latter looked the image of business and riches, th 
| former looked the picture of luxury and display. He himself was 


a mild man, whose ostentation was of a quiet, but not the less o! 
His movements were always calm and tranquil, 
and his clothes plain; but the former were stately, the latter 


Holditch was his coachmaker in those 


stairs to announce a visiter to the time cf the Dead March in 
Saul, and opened both valves of the folding doors at once, with 
Every 
thing seemed to move in his house by rule, and nothing was ever 
All the lackeys wore powder, and the wo- 
His wife was 


seen to go wrong 
men-servants had their caps prescribed to them. 
the daughter of a country gentleman of very old race, a woman 
of good manners and a warm heart. Though there were two 
carriages always at her especial command, she sometimes walk- 


| ed on her feet, even in London, and would not suffer an account 
| of her parties to find its way into the “ Morning Post.” The 
| banker and his wife had but one child, a daughter, and a very 
| pretty and very sweet girl she was as ever my eyes saw 


She 
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ly graceful. She was the least affected person that ever was 
seen ; for, accustomed from her earliest days to perfect ease in | 
every respect, denied nothing that was virtuous and right,— 
taught by her mother to estimate high qualities, too much ha- 
bituated to wealth to regard it as an object, and too frequently 
brought in contact with rank to estimate it above its value, 
she had nothing to covet, and nothing to assume. Her face | 
was sweet and thoughtful, though the thoughts were evident- 

ly cheerful ones, and her voice was full of melody and gen- 
tleness. Her name was Alice Herbert, and she was soon the | 
admired of all admirers. People looked for her at the opera and 
the park, declared her beautiful, adorable, divine: she became 
the wonder, the rage, the fashion ; and every body added, when 
they spoke about her, that she would have half a million at the 
least. Now, Mr. Herbert himself was not at all anxious that his 
daughter should marry any of the men that first presented them- 
selves, because none of them were above the rank of a baron: 
nor was Mrs. Herbert anxious either, because she did not wish 


now began to add his influence ; but Alice was obdurate, and re- 


minded her father of a promise he had made, never to press her 


marriage with any one. Mr. Herbert seemed more annoyed than 
Alice expected, walked up and down the room in silence, and on 


|| hearing it, shut himself up with Mrs. Herbert for nearly two hours 


| What took place Alice did not know, but Mrs. Herbert from that 
moment looked grave and anxious. Mr. Herbert msisted that 
the earl should be received at the house as a friend, though he 
urged his daughter no more, and balls and parties succeeded each 
other so rapidly that the quieter inhabitants of Portland Place 
wished the banker and his family, where Alice herself wished to 
be—in Canada. In the meantime Alice became alarmed for her 
mother, whose health was evidently suffering from some cause ; 
but Mrs. Herbert would consult no physician, and her husband 





seemed never to perceive the state of weakness and depression 
into which she was sinking. Alice resolved to call the matter 
to her father’s notice, and as he now went out every morning at 


an early hour, she rose one day sooner than usual, and knocked 


} 

to part with her daughter ; nor was Alice herself—I do not know !| at the door of his dressing-room. ‘There was no answer, and, 
| 

well why, perhaps she thought that a part of the men who sur- | unclosing the door, she looked in to see if he were already gone 


rounded her were fops, and as many more were libertines, and | 
the rest were fools, and Alice did not feel more inclined to 
choose out of those three classes than her father did out of the 
three inferior grades of our nobility. There was, indeed, a young 
man in the Guards, distantly connected with her mother’s fami- 
ly, who was neither fup, libertine, nor fool: a gentleman, an ac- 
complished man, and a man of good feeling, who was often at 
Mr. Herbert's house; but father, mother, and daughter, all | 
thought him out of the question : the father, because he was not 

a duke ; the mother, because he was a soldier; the daughter, | 
because he had never given her the slightest reason to believe 

that he either admired or loved her. As he had some two thov- | 


sand a-year, he might have heen a good match for a clergyman’s |! 


daughter, but could not pretend to Miss Herbert. Alice certain- } 
ly liked him better than any man she had ever seen, and once | 
she found his eyes fixed upon her from the other side of a ball- 
room, with an expression that made her forget what her partner 
was saying to her. The colour came up into her cheek, too, and 
that seemed to give Henry Ashton courage to come up and ask 
her to dance. She danced with him on the following night, too; | 
and Mr. Herbert, who remarked the fact, judged that it would be 
but right to give Henry Ashton a hint. Two days after, as 
Alice’s father was just about to go out, the young guardsman || 
himself was ushered into his library, and the banker prepared to 

give his hint, and give it plainly, too. He was saved the trouble, l 
however; for Ashton’s first speech was, “I have come to bid {| 
you farewell, Mr. Herbert. We are ordered to Canada, to put || 
down the evil spiritthere. I set out in an hour to take leave of || 
my mother, in Staffordshire, and then embark with all speed.” 

Mr. Herbert economised his hint, and wished his young friend 
“« By the way,” he added, ‘* Mrs. Herbert may like | 
You 
know he is her only brother: he made a sad business of it, what || 
with building, and planting, and farming, and such things. Sol 
got him an appointment in Canada, just that he might retrieve. 
She would like to write, I know. You will find her up-stairs. I |! 
must go out myself. Good fortune attend you.” 

“Good fortune ’ did attend him, for he found Alice Herbert 
alone in the very first room he entered. There was a table be- 
fore her, and she was leaning over it as if very busy ; but when 
Henry Ashton approached her, he found that she had heen care- 
lessly drawing wild leaves on a scrap of paper, while her thoughts 
She coloured when she saw him, and was evi- 


al] success 
to write a few lines by you to her brother at Montreal. 


were far away. 
dently agitated ; but she was still more so when he repeated 
what he had told her father. She turned red, and she turned 
pale, and she sat still, and she said nothing. Henry Ashton be- 
came agitated himself. ‘It is all in vain,” he said to himself 
“Ttis all in vain. I know her father too well ;” and he rose, 
asking where he should find her mother 

Alice answered in a faint voice, “ in the little room beyond 
the back drawing-room.” 

Henry paused a moment longer : the temptation was too great 
to be resisted ; he took the sweet girl's hand; he pressed it to 
lus lips, and said, ** Farewell, Miss Herbert ! farewell! I know I 
shell never see any one like you again; but, at least it is a bless- 


| 
ing to have known you—though it be but to regret that fortune 
has not favoured me still farther! farewell! farewell !” 

Henry Ashton sailed for Canada, and saw some service there. 
He distinguished himself as sn officer, and his name was in se- 
veral despatches. A remnant of the old chivalrous spirit made 
him often think when he was attacking a fortified village, or 
charging a body of insurgents, “ Alice Herbert will hear of this!” 
but often, too, he would ask himself, “I wonder if she be mar- 
ried yet!" and his companions used to jest with him upon always 
looking first at the woman's part of the newspaper, the births, 
deaths, and marriages 

His fears, if we can venture to call them such, were vain. 
Alice did not marry, although, about a year after Henry Ashton 
had quitted England, her father descended a little from his high 
ambition, and hinted that if she thought fit, she might listen tothe 
young Ear! of Alice was not inclined to listen, and gave 
the carl plainly to understand that she was not inclined to become | 


| The curtains were still drawn, but through them some of the 
morning beams found their way, and by the dim sickly light Alice 
beheld an object that made her clasp her hands and tremble vio- 
lently. Her father’s chair before the dressing-table was vacant ; 
but beside it lav upon the floor the figure of a man asleep. Ali 


ce 
appreached, with her heart beating so violently that she could hear 
it; and there was no other sound in the room. She knelt down 
beside him : it was her father. She could not hear him breathe, 
and she drew back the curtains. He was pale as marble, and his 
eyes were open, but fixed. She uttered not a sound, but with 
wild eyes gazed round the room, thinking of what she should do 
Her mother was in the chamber at the side of the dressing-room ; 
but Alice, thoughtful, even in the deepest agitat 
call her, and rang the bell for her father’s valet 


and raised his master, but Mr. Herbert had evidently been dead 


on, feared to 





The man came 


for some hours 
of her mother, and she made no noise, and the valet was silent 


Poor Alice wept bitterly, but still she thought 


too; for, in lifting the dead body to the sofa, he had found a 


small vial, and was gazing on it intently 


“T had better put this away, Miss Herbert,” he said at length, 
in a low voice ; * I had better put this away before any one else 
comes.” 

Alice gazed at the vial with her tearful eves. It was marked 
* Prussic acid ! poison !” 

Though 


This was but the commencement of many sorrows 
the coroner's jury pronounced that Mr. Herbert haa died a natu 
ral death, yet every one declared he had poisoned himself, espe- 
cially when it was found that he had died utterly insolvent. That 
all his last great speculations had failed, and that the news of his 
absolute beggary had reached him on the night preceding his de- 


cease. Then came all the horrours of such circumstances to 


poor Alice and her mother ; the funeral ; the examination of the 
papers ; the sale of the house and furniture ; the tiger-claws of 
the law rending open the house in all its dearest associations ; the 
commiseratijon of friends ; the taunts and scoffs of those who en- 
vied and hated in silence. Then for poor Alice herse!f came the 
last worst blow, the sickness and death-bed of a mother—sick- 
ness and death in poverty. The last scene was just over; the 
earth was just. laid upon the coffin of Mrs. Herbert ; and Alice 
sat with her eyes dropping fast, thinking of the sad * What 
next?” when a letter was given to her, and she saw the handwrit- 
ing of her uncle in Canada. She had written to him on her fa- 
ther’s death, and now he answered full of tenderness and affec- 
tion, begging his sister and niece instantly to join him in the new 
land which he had made his country. All! the topics of consola- 
tion which philosophy ever discovered or devised to soothe the man 
under the manifold sorrows and cares of life are not worth a blade 
of rye grass in comparison with one word of true affection. It was 
the only balm that Alice Herbert's heart could have received ; 
and though it did not heal the wound, it tranquilized its aching 

Mrs. Herbert, though pot rich, had not been altogether portion- 
less, and her smal! fortune was all that Alice now condescended 


There had been, indeed a considerable jointure, 


to call 


her own 
but that Alice renounced from feelings that you will understand 
Economy, however, was now a necessity ; and after taking a pas- 
iid find bound for 
Sr 


sage in one of the cheapest vessels she c 


Quebec, a vesse! that al! the world has heard of, named the 
Lawrence, she set out for the good city of Bristol, where she ar- 
rived in safety on the 16th of May, 183- 

I must now, however, turn to the history of Henry Ashton 


It was just after the business in Canada was settled, that he 
entered a room in Quebec, where several of the oflicers of his 
regiment were assembled in various occupations, one writing a 


letter to co by the nacket which was just about to sail, two look- 
ing out of the window at the nothing which was doing 1m the 
strects, and one reading the newspaper. There were three or 
four other journals on the table, and Ashton took up one of them 
As usual, he turned to the record of the three great things in 
life, and read, 


did so, he saw, ** Suddenly, at his house in Portland Place, Wil- 


irst the marriages—then the deaths; and, as he 


The paper did not drop from his 
1 1 + tb 


liam Anthony Herbert, Esq ‘ 


hand, althongh he was much moved and surpris¢ 


1s sen- 


| of Alice Herbert 


sations were very mixed, and although, be it said truly, he gave 
his first thoughts, and they were sorrowful, to the dead, the se 
cond were given to Alice Herbert, and he asked himself, “Is it 
possible that she can ever be mine She was certainly much 
agitated when I left her '"’ 


* Here's a bad business !" cried the man who was reading the 





other newspaper. * The Herberts are al] gone to smash, and I 


had six hundred pounds there. You are in for it, too, Ashton. 
Look there! They talk of three shillings in the pound.” 

Henry Ashton took the paper and read the account of all that 
had occurred in London, and then he took his hat and walked to 
head quarters. What he said or did there is nobody's business 
that byt 
ot 
but 





but his own ; but certain it 1s, 
he 
wafted him soon to England ; 
went contrary, and the s 


making much 


e beginning of the very 


St. Lawrence Fair winds 


St 


next week was in the gulf 


in George's channel all 
p was knocked about for three days 
fit 


thought of 


way \ of had come 


upon Henry Ashton, and when he 


without impatience 
liee Herbert, and 
all she must have suffered, his heart beat strangely. One of those 


little incidents occurred about this time that make or mar men’s 


A coast: 


in hail, and Ashton, 


destinies g-boat from Swansea to Wiston came with 


tired of the other vessel, put a portmanteau, 


a servant, and himself into the little skimmer of the seas, and was 
, 


in a few hours landed safely at the pleasant watering-place of 


W iston-super-mare It wanted yet an hour or two of night, and 
therefore a post-chaise was soon rolling the voung officer, his ser 


vant, and his portmanteau towards Bristol, on their way to Lon- 





at areasonable hour, but vet, some one of the 





gs that fill inns, had happened in Bristol that day, and 


g 
Henrv drove to the Bush Fountain, and 


At length he 


to the Faleon, and the 


several others before he could get a place of rest 


found two comfortable rooms in a small hotel near the port, end 
had sat down to his s pper by a warm fire, when an Irish sailor 
put his head mnto the room and asked if he were the lady that was 
to go down to the St. Lawrence the next day Henrv Ashton 
informed him that he was not a lady, and that, as he had just 
come from the St Lawrence , he was not gomyg back again, upon 


which the man withdrew to seek further 





Ten, eleven, twelve o'clock struck, and Henry Ashton pulled 
d At wk he awoke, feel 


and to cool himself, he began to think 


off his boots and went to be two o'cl 


ing heated and feverish ; 


He found it by no means a good plan, for he 


felt warmer than before, and soon a suffocating feeline came over 
him, and he thought he smelt a strong smell of burning wood 
His bed-room was one of those untortunate mn bed-rooms that 


are placed under the immediate care and protection of a sitting 
room, whieb lke e Spanish Duenna, will let nobody in ¥ ho does 
Hk put on his dressing rown, the relore, 


here 


not pass by their door 


and issued out mto the sittine-room, and t the smell was 


stronger: there was a considerable crackling and roarmg, which 


had something alarming init, and he consequently opened the 
iter door All 


corridor, through whi 


0 » could now see was a thick smoke filling the 


icame ared glare fom the direction of 


the staircase ; but he heard those sounds of burning wood which 
are not be mistaken ; and in a minute after, loud knocking at the 
doors, ringing of bells, and shouts of ** Fire' fire '’ showed that 
the calamity had become a parent to the people in the street 








He saw all the rushing forth of naked men and women which 
generally follows such a catastrophe, and the opening all the 
doors ot house f for the express purpose of blowing the 
fire into a flame were hallooings and shoutings, there 
were screamings and tears, and what between the rushing sound 
of the devouring element, and the voice of human suffering or 
fear, the noise was enouzh to wake the dead 

Henry Ashton thought of his nanteau, and wondered 
where his servant was ; but seeing, by a number of people driven 
back from the great staircase by flames, that there was no time 


—_ ade } » a by mal! ‘ 
lost, made his way down by a smaller one, and in a 


to be he 
minute or two reached the street. The engines by this time had 
arrived ; an immense crowd was gathered together, the terrified 


tenants of the inn were rushing forth, and in the midst Henry 


Ashton remarked one young woman wringing her hands and ex- 


claiming, “* Oh, my poor young mistress ! mv poor young lady '" 
* Where is she, my good girl’’’ demanded the young soldier 
* In number eleven,” cried the girl, ** in number eleven. Her 


bed-room is within the sitting-room, and she will newer hear the 
” 

noise 

“There she is,"’ cried one of the bystanders who overheard 
“there she is, I dare say 

Ashton looked up towards the honse, throngh the lower win- 
dows of which the fame were pouring forth; and across the 
casement w , seemed next to the very room he himself had oc- 


cupied, he saw the figure of a womanin her night dress pass 
rapidly 

* 4 ladder,” he cried, “‘a ladder, for heaven's sake! There is 
some one there, who ever it b 

No ladder could be got, and Henry Ashton looked round in 
vain 

* The back s'aircase is of stone,” he cried , “ she may be saved 
that way !” 

* Av, bat the corrid s on fire,” said one of the wanters; 
‘vou'd better not trv r; it cannot be done 

Henry Ashton darted a nto the the staircase, but 
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the corridor was on fire, as the man had said, and the flames 
rushing up to the very door of the rooms he had lately tenanted 
He rushed on, however, recollecting that he had seen a side-door 
out of his own sitting-room. He dashed in, caught the handle 
of the lock of the side door, and shook it violently, for it was 
fastened. 

‘“‘T will open it,” cried a voice from within, that sounded 
strangely familiar to his ear. 

The lock turned—the door opened—and Henry Ashton and 
Alice Herbert stood face to face. 

‘‘God of heaven!” he exclaimed, catching her in his arms 
But he gave no time for explanation, and hurried back with her 
towards the door of his own room. ‘The corridor, however, was 
impassable 

“ You wili be lost! you will be lost 


he exclaimed, holding 
her to his heart. 

““And you have thrown away your own life to save mine !” 
said Alice. 

* T will die with you, at least 
But, no! 


'* replied Henry Ashton ; ‘ that 
is some consolation. they have got a ladder—they are 
raising it up—dear girl, you are saved !” 

He felt Alice lie heavy on his bosom; and when he looked 
down, whether it was fear, or the effect of the stifling heat, or 
hearing such words from his lips, he found that she had fainted 

“Tt is as well,” he said; “it is as well!” and, as soon as the 
ladder was raised, he bore her out, holding her firmly yet ten- 
derly to his bosom. There was a death-like stillness below. The 
ladder shook under his feet; the flames came forth and licked 
the rounds on which his steps were placed ; but steadily, firmly, 
calmly the young soldier pursued his way. He bore all that he 
valued on earth in his arms, and it was no moment to give one 
thought to fear 

When his last footstep touched the ground a universal shout 
burst forth from the crowd, and even reached the ear of Alice 
herself ; but, ere she could recover completely, she was in the 
comfortable drawing-room of a good merchant's house, some way 
further down the same street 

The St. Lawrence sailed on the following day for Quebec, and, 
as you well know, went down in the terrible hurricane which 
swept the Atlantic in the summer of that year, bearing with her 
to the depths of the ocean, every living thing that she had car- 
ried out from England. But on the day that she weighed an- 
chor, Alice sat in the drawing-room of the merchant's house, with 
her hand clasped in that of Henry Ashton ; and ere many months 
were over, the tears for those dear beings she had lost were chas- 
ed by happier drops, as she gave her hand tothe man she loved 
with all the depth of first atlection, but whom she would never 
have seen again had it not been for Tue Fire. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


LITERARY RELIC, 


In the library of Mr. Rogers, the poct, at his house in St 
James's Place, London, is the original agreement between Mil- 
ton and his publisher, Samuel Symons, in 1666, forthe copyright 
of “ Paradise Lost.” It is written on one page of foolscap, signed 
by the contracting parties, and witnessed by * John Fisher” and 
** Benjamin Greene, servant to Mr. Milton.” The autograph of 
the great poet, notwithstanding his blindness, is remarkably regu- 
lar and distinct. ‘This interesting relic, we need hardly say, is 
carefully preserved by its distinguished owner: it is framed and 
glazed, and occupies a prominent place on the walls of the clas- 


Mr. Ro- 


sical and hospitable mansion of the Poet of Memory 
For the 


gers, we believe, gave seventy guineas for this relic! 
poem itself Milton received ten pounds, five being paid in ad- 
vance, and the other five at the expiration of two years, when thir- 
teen hundred copies had been sold. For each edition, not exceed- 
ing fifteen hundred copes, five pounds were to be paid ; but in seven 
years the poet died, and the widow disposed of all her“ right, title, 
and interest ” in the work for an additional sum of seven pounds 
Thus the whole copyright of * Paradise Lost" brought to the 
author and his family seventeen pounds, and the bit of paper on 
which the agreement was written was sold and eagerly purchas- 
ed for seventy guineas ! Milton was more than fifty years of age, 
blind, infirm, and solitary, when he began the composition of his 


great epic. Ata similar advanced period of life, Sir Walter 


Scott, struck with misfortune, entered into an engagement to | 


liquidate, by his literary exertions, a debt of one hundred and 


twenty thousand pounds. Milton rested his long-cherished hopes 


of lasting fame upon the work thus late begun ; Scott staked his || 


character and reputation upon the fulfilment of his vast engage- | 


ment. 
and amidst the pressure of increasing age and infirmity, never 
lost sight of their anticipated reward. In seven years Milton had 
completed his divine poem, and held in his hand his passport to 
immortality. In seven years Scott had paid all but one-sixth of 
his enormous load of debt. The prize was within view, independ- 
ence seemed almost in his grasp, but he had overtasked his 
strength, and disease, soon to be followed by death, came lke an 
armed man, and closed the superhuman straggle. When will the 
annals of literature record again two such istances of heroic de- 


termination, under such adverse circumstances, united to the high- 


: : , 
est creative genius, and crowned with such marvellous reswts! 


Both entered with characteristic ardour upon their tasks, || 


ODE'TO THE SEA. 
(WITH INTERRUPTIONS.) 
Written on Margate sands, by Miss Belinda Bucklersbury. 


Oh! lovely Sea! sweet daughter of the sky! 

To thee I pour my soul; on thee I cry: 

Oh! let some sister Naiad float this way, 

Lend me her wand, then ’mid the waves I'll stray. 


[Here you are, my lady. Bathe you for a shilling. 
Comfortahiest machine on the beach; and no hextry 
charge for soap and towels ] 


Oh! for the merry sea-bird’s wing, to fly 
‘To where yon sunny cloud floats in the sky, 
And seems a fairy palace built of light, 

A happy home, where all is gay and bright. 


[Try a donkey, ma’am? He'll carry you as quiet as a 
lamb, and nuffink von't tire him.) 


Ocean! how strange, how wondrous strange thy power, 
At morning's dawn, or glowing sunset hour! 

Ev'n now my heart earth's narrow bounds hath pass’d ; 
My swelling brain for its cribhed cells too vast. 


[Take a pair o° sculls, ma’am? I'll row you a mile out 

and a mile in for half a crown; and there aint a 
trimmer little craft in all Margate than * Moll 
o° Wapping.”’] 

All sweet emotions on thy shores abound ; 

All gentile passions gentler here are found. 

*T was here first sprang to life bright Beauty's queen, 

Nurtured and cradled on thy billows green. 


[Buy a Wenus’ car, Miss? or a box o’ powders to per- 
went sea-sickness? Only von and sixpence the lot.) 


Here soothing thoughts come borne on zephyr's wing, 
And round the heart, like summer flowers, spring 
Sweet thoughts of love, that all thoughts else control, 
And in one mighty passion bind the soul. 


[Here's a prime bor 0’ smuggled cigars, Miss, for your 
sweetheart! or a nice little keg o° rale French brandy 
for yourself! Let you have ’em a bargain.] 


While yet a child, Ocean, I loved to stand 
Gazing and list’ning on thy pebbly strand ; 
And, even now, the song I seem to hear— 
The mariner's song, to my young heart so dear. 
[ Yor-hai !— Voi-ee-ho '— Yow !— Yor-ee-hey !'—Eiugh! 
You-o1 !—Onr-yor !— Ee-ow-oi-yo-hough! &c. gc.) 


Oh! mighty wondrous world: what fearful forms 
Of giant force thou nursest in thy storms! 

Here pond'rous whales ‘mid crashing icebergs stray ; 
‘There vast leviathans with tempests play 


[Here's your perririnkles! penny a pint! Winkle- 
winkle-winkle-winkle-man! Fine fresh winkles, only 
a penny a pont !| 


Behold, along the beach, these beanteous shells! 
In each, I ween, some ocean-spirit dwells : 
Pluck we the first. Its pearly depths behold ! 
What hues of crimson, em’rald, azure, gold ! 


[Oh! ertkey, Bull; vot a conch that lady's got | 1] 


Alas! I'm but a hapless child of earth, 


I cannot strav where siren songs of mirth iH 


Are heard im coral bowers with pearls bedight ; 
On me sweet Fortune never smiled so bright ! 


[Try your luck, A musical hex, 
tio paper nautiluses, anda prece of the wreck of the 
Royal George Only von shilling a ticket, and only 


two numbers wacant. | 


marm, in the lottery 


Ofttimes at eve, when the pale moon shines clear, 
And soft winds sigh. those notes I seem to hear 
Ev'n now, methought I heard the magic strain, 
Oh! siren, sing that well known song again 
[ Nex, my Dolly, pals fake awcay— 
Ni-iz, my Dolly, pals fake away J 
But, oh! a weight oppresses my sad soul ; 
My spirits sink beneath its dread control 
[Ease ner !—ease her !) 
Thy boiling waves my daring footsteps spurn ; 
To earth again in grief I'm forced to turn 
[Hace tern astarn!—Half turn astarn! 
Go on!—Go on !] 
Farewell! farewell! though I could stay and gaze 
On thy bright tide, sweet Sea, for endless days ; 


But earthly voices call me to the shore, 
I must away ; fare—fare-thee-well once more ! 


(In a very small voice, half-a-mile off.) 

[Holloa, marm, you can't get back! you've let the tide 
come up all round you, and if you aliempt to sti 
you're a drownded woman. Stop where you are, and 
hold fast by your camp-stool till the man comes, and 
he'll bring you ashore wery comfortable on his back 
Jor ha if-a-crown ] 


RARE DOINGS OF A TAILOR. 


The bridge over the Teith at Doune, Scotland, is well worth 
sturdy erection, though upwards 


a passing notice. It is a strong, 
1 the 


of three hundred years old, and the work of a tailor. I 


parapet is the following inscription, still distinctly legible: we 


shall modernize the spelling. * In God is all my trust, said Spit- 
tel. The tenth day of September, in the vear of God, 1535 vears, 


ble Princess Margaret, Queen to James the Fourth.” Mr ron 
tel was not ashamed of his profession, for, in addition to the de. 


| Signation in the inscription, he has ornamented the parapet with 


the characteristic emblem of a large pair of scissors! There jg 
a tradition in the district concerning this worthy knight of the 
shears. There was a ford and ferry about half way between the 
present bridge and Doune Castle, and Spittel had frequently to 
pass the ford. The fare was a doit, but Spittel had no smaller 


| coin than a bodle, (equal to two doits,) and having been at former 


times ill-pleased with the inattention of the ferryman, he very 
coolly took out his shears, clipped the bodle in two, and gaye 
one half to the ferryman! The careful tailor grew rich and pros- 
perous, and was a public benefactor. He built two other bridges - 
one at Bannock, and another at Tulliebody; and he founded 
an hospital in Stirling, from which widows and orphans are stil! re- 
lieved and supported. Queen Margaret's tailor was, therefore, 
no ordinary man. He placed a motto on his hospital at Stiri; 
** The liberal man deviseth liberal things,” and he surmounted }: 








again with a representation of his shears—the source of al] his 
liberality. 

Is Queen Victoria‘s tailor as proud of his shears, or as well dis- 
posed to devise liberal things ! 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON A MANTAC, 

An intimate acquaintance waited on Madame Camporese one 
evening, to make a request. In the hospital for the insane a man 
was confined, literally music mad ; he had lost his senses on the 
failure of an opera, in which the labour of the composer was 
greater than the excellence of his music. This unfortunate person 
had heard of Camporese, whose fame filled the city of Milan, and 
conceived a strong desire to hear her. For awhile his representa- 
tions passed unheeded ; he grew ungovernable, and had to be fas- 
tened to his bed. Camporese was dressed for an evening party 
when this representation was made to her. She paused a mo- 
ment on hearing it, then throwing her cloak over her shoulders 
said, “‘ Come, then.” ‘ Whither?’’ * To the Ospedale.” “But 
why ’—there is no occasion to go now; to-morrow, or the next 
dav."’ * To-morrow !—no, indeed ; if I can do this poor man 
good, let me go instantly They went. Being shown into a 
room separated from that of the maniac only by a thin wall, Cam- 
The attendants 
! 


” 


porese began to sing one of Haydn's melodies. 
in the next room observed their patient suddenly become 


ess 
violent, then composed, and at last he burst into tears. The 
singer now entered; she sat down and sang again. When she 


had concluded, the poor composer took from under his bed a torn 
sheet of paper, scored with an air of his own composition, and 
handed it to her. There were no words, and nothing in the music; 
but Camporese, running it over, sang it to some words of Metas- 
tasio, with such sweetness that the music seemed excellent 
‘¢ Sing it to me once more,” said the maniac. She did so and de- 
parted, accompanied by his prayers and the tears of the spectators 


I HEAR THY VOICE, O SPRING. 


I hear thy voice, O Spring! 
Its flute-like tones are floating through the air, 
Winning my soul, with their wild ravishing, 
From earth's heart-wearying care 


Divinely sweet thy song— 
But yet, methinks, as near the groves I pass, 
L.ow sighs on viewless things are borne along, 
Tears gem the springing grass 


For where are thev, the young, 
The loved, the beautiful, who when thy voice, 
A year agone, along these valleys rung, 

Did hear thee and rejoice ! 


Thou seek'st for them in vain— 
No more they'll greet thee in thy jovous round ; 
Calmly they sleep beneath the murmuring main, 
Or moulder in the ground 


Yet peace, my heart, be still! 
Look upward to yon azure sky, and know 
To heavenlier music now their bosoms thrill, 
Where balinier breezes blow. 


For them hath bloomed a spring, 
Whose flowers perennial deck a holier sod, 
Whose music is the song that seraphs sing, 

Whose light, the smile of God! 





THE WATER-SPOUTER. 
Blash de Manfre, commonly called the Water-Spovter, ren- 
dered himself famous for drinking water in large quantities and 


| discharging it from his stomach, converted into various sorts of 


This he performed be- 
He is said to 


wine, simple waters, beer, oil and milk 
fore the emperour and se veral continental kings 
have been one of the most wonderful jugglers that ever appear- 


1 


cian by many. He travelled 





ed, and was considered as a magi 
through most of the countries of Europe, but declined going to 
Spain on account of the inquisition, where a horse that had been 


taught to tell the spots on the cards, and the hour of the day, 


| was with its owner put on a charge of having dealt with the Evil 


One. The supposed human criminal soon convinced the inquisi- 


| tors that he was an honest juzgler, and that his horse was as In- 


founded was this bridge, by Robert Spittel, tailor to the Most No- || 
= Lal 


nocent as any ass of the inquisition. Blash de Manfre died in 
1651, at the age of seventy-two, after having performed various 


astonishing feats of legerdemain 
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‘ MADAME MOULTON’S SOIREE. | TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. se has lately been opened, by — to Whitehaven on the 
te Na zhigh, and thence by canal to Mauch Chunk, in the heart of 
% The following is translated from the Chartvari: The remarks on“ newspaper mourning” are inadmissible Thecom- |' the Lehigh coal region 
h “It is well known that the commercial people have never been munication of A. is left at the desk.— We should publish the meta- — . — 
8 very intimate with the diplomats and Faubourg St. Germain, but | physical poem of W. 00. but shot it would abe of least ois pages Theatricals 1m London —Balle’s new opera, Redanthe, appears 
e now they are in open war. We have received a communication | of commentary eek 00 di amdenth Bonullé to have been highly successful. The music is said to have been 
e from a good source, the history of an amusing defection which | Rettes be wey of appendis to“ Locke on tis Mien aiid, 1 em ine utly happy, and to contain more original and beautiful 
0 has thrown the first of these two camps into a fit of rage and ina.” Ghan 62 on ernament to the Mirrer.~ Linco on tho death || 8"™ than anv previous production of that composer. The fol 
T consternation. Last year, a Mrs. Moulton, daughter of a rich | of General Harrison ;* “Church Music ;” “ To Spring ;” ** The lowing is a sketch of the plot :—A young student of Pavia—one 
: piano-maker of the United States, and who had married her Streets ;” ** A Domestic Tragedy ;"" ** Wall-street at half-past of the dreaming alumm of Gottingen or Jena would have done 
y father's head workman, Mr. Moulton, came to Paris to reside, |! three. The Felon’s Wife ;” “Lines to the Red-dogs ;” better—has a sort of craze about a portrait which he possesses 
e after having settled his affairs, and realized a fortune of aboutone |} «. The New Brunswick Murder:” “Comments on the ‘ose of an unknown female ; and, with his imagination inflamed by 
» hundred thousand dollars income Militia law ;” “ President Tyler ;’? “The McLeod Case ;” day-dreams on the s net, a night's dream is the natural conse- 
; “The vanity of an upstart is proverbial, but when he is an « Lines to the author of ‘ We were bovs together ;’” * Philo- || W°"*° He dreams that he is visited by an Egyptian necro- 
d American—oh ! then the. vanity takes gigantic proportions. || Boz,” * Verses toa sleeping infant ,” and* The Present Con- mancer, or Gend, whe — — that me pate Ceo 
“ Devoured with the desire to appear and shine in the Parisian | dition of the Stage,” are all respectfully declined —We have certain princess of Memphis, who had died for love a thousand 
. world, the brilliant centre of elegance and fashion, Mrs. Moulton |} g/ready published an article on the subject treated by Salvo.— years ago, ond lay embalmed in the Great Pyramid The dream- 
i, wished to give parties, hut knowing no one in Paris, she begged || Quiz has evidently been quizzed - is in n ality about to be married, but, forgetting this cirecum- 


stance, he is enchanted with the wizard’s offer to resuscitate the 





Madame Lemercicr,* well known among the monied aristocracy, 
' Egyptian princess, and to bring about their union. They accord 


$ to have the goodness to invite to each one of her balls, the small || — 
| THE NEW -\ OR k MI RRO R. ingly adjourn to the interior of the Great Pyramid, where, after 


number of seven or eight hundred persons 
‘i “Madame Lemercier acquitted herself admirably during the 


various spells and incantations, the deceased damsel makes her 





whole winter—the exchange, the Bank of Commerce, had not a i} OFFICE OF PUBLICATION No. 148 NASSAU-STREET. appearance in all the splendour of living beauty. A most ghastly 
better amphyfrton than Mrs. Moulton, of whose soirées every one | — : nuptial ceremony takes place ; the wedding-guests being troops 
praised both the comfort and elegance. But this was not enough \ SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1841. of reammmated tenants of the tomb, contemporaries, of course, of 
e for the happiness of the last named person ; the laurels of Colo- : _ ————eae me © the bride; an exhibition, by the way, which was managed so as 
n nel Thorn, her rich compatriot, who received at his house the |} LZ Subscribers who intend changing their places of residence | to have a most wild and unearthly effect, reminding us of the 
° real aristocracy, the é/ife of the two noble suburbs, prevented her || © the first of May, will confer a favour by leaving notice at the | scene of the church-yard, with the dead nuns, in KR t le Diable 
8 from sleeping. She went, therefore, to the colonel, and invited office of publication, No. 148 Nassau-street. Many adventures take place, in which thev are attended by the 


: ° - le ~k > | }, ; . 
hi er soirécs, ar egyed hit ) s power t - . a = > zs demon, a sort of mocking fiend, hke Mephistophiles ; and the 
him to her soirécs, and begyed him to do all in his power to en War with England.—The French papers are filled with re- } } 


student has reached the climax of guilt and misery, when he is 

































d gage the D'Apponyt family to come also |, marks upon this subject. The Journal des Debats savys—** When 
r “Although, long before being colonel, Mr. Thorn began his || . relieved of all his distresses by the simple act of waking. Half 
‘ Pf se piers ~ || we consider the important interests which connect Great Britain SAS aT Dera a RD 
career as tailor,t the colossal fortune of which he is now pos- end the United Seaton, the censidecsble mnnes of Eantich canital of art characters are thus more shadows > and among these aré 
y sessor has given him in the highest degree that Yankee am- || |) waged in America, the immense outlet which Gre at Britain the heroine of the piece, Acolanthe, represented by Madaine 
: bition, of which we have already spoken. He began, there- | finds for her manufactures in America, and whence she receives Belfe, and Ombrastre, the Send or spirit porsonated by Phillips. 
. fore, by repulsing in a disdainful manner the overtures of his 1! sve hundred thousand b rw . ection anncal! _ || Wilson was the student, Miss Gould (a young débutante of the 
one million five hundred thousand bales of cotton annually, one 
: compatriot. At last, yielding to her earnest prayers, he had the is terrified at the consequences of such a war to Great Britain PO ORNST SNS See RENE ESS ey eee Oe 
‘ goodness to promise to refer her proposition to Mr. and Mrs. Tn encoun of daceattion cnnhevel encinn the A ate td H sented Filippo, her brother 
. D’'Appony. The result of this conference was, after long discus- PAC rire ~- ones aaieney 7) ! 7 
- i eae . 5 , ina great measure fall upon British property. The money and || The Allhion —We were favourod with an early examination of 
sions, & haughty eseysenes under the following conditions the blood expended by Great Britain in such a contest would de- || the very beautiful plate which the editors of the Albion have just 
di ae cae a tera sn be entirely drawn up i finitively be drawn from herself, and her efforts would produce no | presented to their subscribers, and it certainly does great credit 
» “2d. That Mrs. Moulton should neither add nor cut off any || other recuite but thet of depriving of employment and food oe = road oy Ae ee Os ee et eee 
. dann: Gen che decal wn tks 0 dado. || immense population, already exhausted by the feudal eystom of \ llington, from a picture painted some years nee and univer- 
e i: 3d. Shad Gis tees of Gn siete be ee er property and the insatiable vapecity of the Anglican ce _ sally allowed to be one of the most successful Kbenseses of the 
Madame de Béthune, who should order is dispose of all as she The National says—“ We hope = United a ates will be firm |) great captain which has ever been before the public Phe duke 
d thought proper. and resolute in the end. It will not be the first time that they | ts represe nted as standing in an easy attitude, in a plain dress, 
5 J _ || have lowered the British pride, which has always increased in | wearing the decorations of several of the orders which have been 
" To what sacrifices does not an exorbitant vanity carry us? | insolence with the humility of its adversaries. Let the Ameri- | so profusely conferred upon him. The expression of the counte- 
With her immense fortune, Mrs. Moulton signed these humilia- || cans bear their own history in mind, they will find im it just nance is capitally given We have said nothing as yet of the 
| tung conditions, and resigned herself to submit to affronts which || grounds for confidence, and the whole world will be indebted to |) engraving, but we must not close our notice without awarding to 
; tae hostess of a sixpenny inn would not suffer. The first care of || them if they succeed in shaking a power whose immoderate am- it the high praise to which it is richly entitled. Altogether, the 
the Colonel, and Madame the Ambassadress, was to clear the bition is the source of annoyance and anxiety both to old and new plate is one of the most finished works of art which has vet been 
site “~ erasing from her list, without mercy, all the acquaint- states.”"— Nothing would please the French so much as a war | presented to the American public 
ances of Mrs Moulton It was in vain that she asked, with join- between Great Britain and the United States ; but, in our opinion, Travedy for F ' " pereesr 
ed hands, the favor of her old friend, Madame Lemercier. This | there is no prospect of such a calamity, at least for the present salted fa sy 7 . “ saost? — —_ eeygetns 
single favor was inexorably refused. The only one she could ob- |! ; ; ; , : Me. 1 en by Judge ee rt T. Conrad, of Philadelphia. “ We 
tain was to be invited herself. } The Poetry and History of Wyoming.—This is a very hand- | recently had the pleasure,” says the editor of the Boston Atlas, 
The first aristocratic ball of Mrs. Moulton took place last week; || some volume, capital in execution as well as in matter. It will || of mosting the euvies gee, 4 Sian, and be informed us thet the 
t was very splendid, and well composed. The receptions were || show our transatlantic friends that we have, even in these un- | principal character was that of Jack Cade. We may conclude 
made by Madame de Béthune with that exquisite grace and ease ') civilized regions, some idea at least of taste and typographical |! that to dignity Sim with the cessntiol soquishes of 0 have of 
which she is well known to possess. As for the mistress of |} beauty. The title-page of the “ History of Wyoming ” expresses tragedy, his character must be daft rently developed than in the 
the house, no one took any notice of her—shut up in an obscure | the great variety of pleasant reading which this book contains, |! perennane of Shenapesse bar pings - Gone, wih atelet selb- 
mer, she was able to jndge at her ease of the magical coup || and this is made still more attractive by a number of well-design- |) "°° to historical truth, Cade was well educated ; studied law 
ail of the ball which Col. Thorn and Madame d’Ajpony gave || ed and finely executed wood-cuts. ‘The only thing that puzzles in Ttaly, wae manned ee ond lest his wife; end the doctrines 
a her hotel. Was it not thus that the Marquis Dorante ar- |} us is, to which part of the contents we should be inclined to which So prommigned in Sagtend wes the then incempecbensi 
ranged the dinners and diversions of which Mr. Yourdain paid |) award the palm. Campbell's poem, in spite of its very obvious we sutimente of eo mn topublicontem. Such « groundwork of 
the expenses. ©, immortal Poguelin, what imperishable types || want of fidelity and keeping, is full of exquisite fancy, and will ee eee ee ee oe the Gramnatint, end wo Save Gut 
thy genius has created! A trifling incident in appearance, but || not easily be forgotten. Mr. Irving's biographical sketch is ex- j| Sette cone prgers senna pocgunent, cleenis taste and Relient 
very grave in reality, alone troubled the harmony of this ball | ceedingly graceful, and Colonel Stone's contribution full of history, amagaaiien a Cunge . ourad will all be concentrated upon this 
“A stupid valet, green as his masters, among so many noble biography, and anecdote, collected with great care, and very well tragedy We on cnererore, « 7 season to anticipate & pro 
ersonages, having to announce Mr. D'’Appony, had the misfor- || told withal. It is not going too far to say that he appears to no Gection of extenordinary interact 
ine to say ‘ Monsieur l'Ambassadeur d’Autriche,” a mishap | disadvantage even by the side of Irving and Campbell. Ourwor- || The acting President. —Jobhn Tyler, who is now the acting Pre- 
which caused a disastrous sensation in the whole assembly. It is {| thy colleague means to monopolize the wide and rich field of || sident of the United States, is a widower. His son married a 
‘rue that, a few seconds after, the unfortunate servant endeavour- ! American antiquities, and his strict adherence to truth, and care- || daughter of ‘Thomas A Cooper, the distinguished tragedian. She 
ed to repair the fault by bawling out, “ His Excellency the Am- |) ful spirit of investigation, have already earned for him a trans is grand-daughter to the late Mayor Fairlie, formerly of this city, 
‘assador of Austria ;" but the blow was given ; this tardy repara- } atlantic reputation as a historian. We advise all who are fond of an officer of the revolution, one of whose daughters was the wife 
tion did not prevent his being sent away the next day, as well as ! wild adventures and thrilling stories, which have the additional 1] of Mr. Cooper. Mrs. Tyler, (formerly Miss Cooper,) will preside 
edie eh apaie Genie ok Sangin Gignes ta ns Eo aes ea nbemmened tasks ealeeel Me eee tees ee ae cl eee 
S str cj : i] old sufferings and contests of the early settlers of Wy- script, one of the most amiable and accomplished ladies in the 
4 taken root in the Parisian world | oming. Great part of it was gathered from the lips of the sur- |} country,and will do honour to the station to which she is elevated 
af “An Englishman, Lord Bentick, recently gave a large ball, of || vivors, or their immediate descendants. It is not a little remark- - 
a which the invitations were made by Madame de Miolai and Ma- |! able, as Colonel Stone observes, that the eventful history of Wv- Americans in Paris. —A large number of the Americans in 
* dame Alberei de Choiseul. It is believed that the usual amphy- | oming, a place consecrated by genius and poetry, has been so com- Paris, it is stated in an English paper, had taken alarm at the de 
t- ‘tions of aristocracy will dispense in future with giving balls at l pleteiy overlooked. The Wyoming valley itself, so rich in natural || ™OPStrations of war between England and Amenca, and many 
d home, and will take the easy and economical way of receiving | beauty as well as in interesting associations, is very well describ- |} Of them are seriously preparing for thet departure 
0 — company at Mrs. Moulton’s, or at the house of another of || ed by the Colonel ; but why did he omit to mention the name of | Miss Darenport.—This extraordinary young lady, in whose 
rs same species absolutely, as is done by another clase who |/ the hotel at Wilkesbarre, commanding so good a view of no small |} success we have always taken a lively interest, will shortly ap 
‘. give balls at the “‘Calf which sucks,” and the “ Vintages of || part of this scene of beauty, and the Susquehannah winding pear at one of the principal theatres 
| Burgundy.” through it? It is Gilchrist’s establishment, and his alone which eee 
The tactique is not new, as may be seen, but it is amusing. enjoys this advantage, and we recommend all travellers who are i] Madame Lafarge —This unfortunate woman, it appears, 1 to 
n= : Metens : alate sate aiteiatl = par: inceeninineiaiaee — || fond of either the picturesque or the practical, to cntamesees tha: _ = a ™ cape Aha em eee s diamonds, notwith- 
in Faubourg St. Germain. gion, lives im | name. Moreover, we would add for the benefit of the many tour- || *@%¢g Mie result of the trial for poisoning 
“a sot ants the Aucerion Amhassadan. Ee eT ists whom this volume will doubtless induce to incline their steps H Russell. —The concerts of this popular and eloquent vocalist 
‘lever fellow. He married Miss Junsey, me father died hee ty avy, and @ |! that way, that a new and very pleasant route to or from Wilkes- || continue to be thronged 














MUSIC BY H. WERNER. 


















Tell me, 


Gather’d two sweet flowers ; 
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fair one loves me well. 
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grew, As I pensive, full of care, 










Cres. 


2 
This in leaves of white arrayed,— 
} Nota Ys to dim them ; 

Se I find 


The spotless mind 
That adorns my lovely maid,— 
1} Innocence’s emblem. 
| Tell me, roses, truly tell, 
|| If my fair one mat me well. 


Like her cheeks the blushing ray 
| Which thy bud encloses, 
| Brighter far 

| Than 
| 








= ou they are; 
i ae - —s . ae mi = But her charms if I should say, 
C= me. , “Tre ee =_~ersrC i ev Ye'll be jealous, roses, 
—_ _f —S)__ | -__ _}- —- -}- = ne . mn) fl Tell me, roses, truly tell, 
ielideindalpoa tons a ee ee : nd x ] t . | If my fair one loves me well. 
——— cammaarct | et” i -o — 
a v 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. || maker, in his haste, had brought his awl in his hand ; this he stuck COME HITHER! COME HITHER 
cinta | into the grave, that he might recognize it on his return. When ( Original.) 
IN YOUTH'’S SUNNY MORNING || daylight came he went, along with a great body of his wondering Cone hither! come hither! come hither ' 
( Original.) neighbours, and, breaking open the grave, found his shoes snugly |, And see in my features my heart ! 
In youth's sunny morning when pleasure alone deposited in the coffin. aif “8 “ were no longer = I like not youth's feelings to wither, 
[s the planet of heart and of mind, \ property, he took them home wit — I or oe as : ‘heal te qatar %s eheneees Cn at. 
We think every morrow will shine as that shone, | was sitting at work, the stranger sud 38 y stoo neg um, a Let the sunbeam still changingly flourish 
Nor e’er leave one sorrow behind. i a countenance ne almost froze his b a a ae 1] *Mid his mystified gardens above, 
Young Hope has a wand so enchantingly fair j,roset. He accused him of a = away that which ; | But thine eye can more fervidly nourish 
ae “ u ” { - 
It shows but the sunlight of days; been bought and pea “an : Ae ave thus,”’ he continue | In my bosom whole Edens of love. 
It bringeth no slumber with dreamings of care, ‘made me a world’s wonder; but I shall soon make you agreater.”’ || These Edens, my love ! are the feelings 
N " aa || So saying, he dragged the unhappy sutor to the church-yard, and || < : 
No moment unlit by her rays 1} eh : F | Where, like the sweet nature of roses 
I at daylight poor Crispin’s body was found, torn limb from limb, | Seiten on Gnie ti accu cnbesl 
. ” . , | ‘ 2 Arrived at their bloom-touc vealings 
But as years hurry onward, how, day after day, upon the grave which his curiosity had so unjustifiably violated. || : ‘ 6% 
The mirror of Hope is o’ercast, 1} \ A sameness of sweetness reposes. 
And we wond'ringly see ev'ry once-cloudless ray {| And when both the flower and tree 


Less cloudless and fair than the last 
Then we yield us as fruitage uncull’d from the tree, 
Or as roses that fade in their bowers ; 
The eart!:’s not an Eden for mankind, and we 
Are its fruitage or perishing flowers JAS 


AN APOLOGY 


When John Clerk (Lord Eldon) was at the bar he was re- 
On 


one occasion the junior counsel, on hearing their lordships give 


marked for the sang froid with which he treated the judges 


judgment against his client, exclaimed that “ he was surprised at 
” 


such a decision ! 
and he was ordered to attend at the bar the next morning. Fear- 


This was construed into contempt of court, 


ful of consequences, he consulted his friend, John Clerk, who told 
him to be perfectly at ease, for he would apologize for him in a 
way that would avert any unpleasant result. Accordingly, when 
the name of the delinquent was called, John rose and coolly ad- 
dressed the assembled tribunal :—* I am very sorry, my lords, 
that my young friend has so far forgot himself as to treat your 
bench with disrespect ; he is exceedingly penitent, and you will 
You 


He said he was surprised 


kindly ascribe his unintentional insult to his ignorance 
must see at once it originate d in that 


! Now, if he had not been very 


at the decision of your lordships 
ignorant of what takes place in this court every day—had he 
known you but half as long as I have done, curse me if he would 


be surprised at any thing vou did!" 


TALE OF DIABLERIE, 


Among the traditions of Selkirk, Scotland, there is a tale of 


diablerie of almost Germanic horrour. It was, at a remote period, 
the custom of the sutors (cobblers) on winter mornings to rise and 
begin work long before daylight. Early one morning a sutor, 
who lived in the Kirk-Wynd, and whose shop was the nearest of 
all others to the church, being at work, was called upon by a 
stranger, who ordered a pair of shoes, which he said he would 
call for at the same hour on a certain future day. The customer 

The sutor, 
thinking there was something extraordinary in his manner and 
appearance, was induced by curiosity to follow the stranger, in 
order to see where he would go. He went into the church-yard, 


which was then, and til lately, uninclosed ; and, to the sutor’s great 


accordingly came, and got and paid for the shoes 


astonishment, he disappeared at a particular grave. The shoe- 


ORIGIN OF QUARTER-DAY. 


If he who runs may read, surely he whe does either wants not 

| to know that quarter-day is the termination of a quarter of a year, 
and needs no further derivation than what it carries with it; but, 
however simple this may be, yet the origin or data from whence 


| 


| 
| 

| 

| 


it was made the rent-day, or day for paying and collecting rents, | 


may not be so generally known 


|| tury, in the reign of Henry the seventh, that rents were paid or 


collected quarterly ; prior to that period they were paid by the 


week, month or year. His highness, who was very fond of money, | ‘ 
; {} Herewith my will and testament is written ; 


and who perhaps left more ready money behind him than any 


It was not till the fifteenth cen- | 


British monarch either before or since, stipulated with his own | 


immediate tenants that they should pay their rents quarterly ; 
this system, however, did not become the law of the land until 
the revolution in 1688; from which period, of course, it became 
usual throughout the land 


Relentless, undelaying quarter-day ! 
Cold though in summer, cheerless though in spring ; 
In winter, bleak ; in autumn, withering— 
No quarter dost thou give, not for one day, 
But rent and tax enforceth us to pay ; 
Or, with a quarter-staff, enters our dwelling, 
Thy ruthless minion, our small chattels selling, 
And empty-handed sending us away ! 
Thee I abhor, although I lack not coin 
To bribe thy “itching palm:” for I behold 
The poor and needy whom sharp hunger gnawing 
Compels to flit, on darksome night and cold, 
Leaving dismantled walls to meet thy claim 
Then scorn I thee, and hold thee free from blame 


HOCK. 
We have heard much of Hock, and a many of us, no doubt, 
have tasted it: it is made at a village called Hocheim, in Ger- 


many, from which it derives its name. The following epitaph |! 


may be seen on a tomb-stone there 


This grave holds Gaspar Schink, who came to dine 
And taste the noblest vintage of the Rhine 

Three nights he sat, and thirty bottles drank, 

Then lifeless by the board of Bacchus sank 

One only comfort have we in the case— 

The trump will raise him in the proper place. 


*. 





An old man as he walks looks down and thinks of the past, a 
young man looks forward and thinks of the future 


Must bend to the will of life's weather, 
While its sweetness undying shall be, 
We'll sink to earth’s slumber together! 3.4.8 


FANNY ELSSLER. 
Fanny has made a sensation in New-Orleans, as every body 
expected. The following flourish is from the wag of the Picayune 


Fanny! O Fanny! you may take my hat, 
And ev'ry thing I've got; I'm fairly smitten, 
I'm Fannyphobia struck and Elssler bitten ; 


And I'm descended to requiescat ; 
Upset, turned round, tipp'd over, broken flat ! 
Just be my heiress, Fanny, I implore you, 
My large possessions I now lay before you, 
I'll serve you, laud you, follow and encore you, 
If you will just permit me to adore vou ! 
Would I had more for you a thousand times, 
But my plantation, sttuate somewhere, 
All my estates and castles—in the air, 
T give—and throw in these immortal rhymes ! 





THROWING A TUB TO THE WHALE. 
' sometimes (especially after stormy weather) so surrounded with 
whales that the situation of the crew becomes dangerous. When 
| this is the case it is usual to throw out a tub, in order to divert 


i 
Tl 
1 The Greenland vessels, and indeed the South Sea vessels, are 
ii 


|| their attention; when the marine monsters amuse themselves in 


| 
| 
| 


tossing this singular sort of a plaything into the air, to-and-fro, as 
children do a shuttlecock. Their attention being drawn, every sail 
is hoisted, and the vessel pursues its course to its destination. — 
| Hence came the saying, * Throwing a tub to the whale!” 


| 


ANECDOTE. 

A worthy old sea-captain of our acquaintance once took on 
board a large number of passengers at a port in the emerald isle, 
to bring to this country. On approaching our coast he as usual 
sounded, but found no bottom. “ And did ye strike the ground, 
captain '” inquired one of the Irishmen. * No,” was the reply. 
And will ye be so good as to tell us,” rejoined Pat, “how neat 


ye came to it '” 
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